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What Is 
Superaging? 


It is resistance to 
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Oxygen 
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Here Is What 
Makes It! 


Ist—A greatly reduced per- 
centage of sulfur 
2nd—A_ good big dose’ of 
Captax or Altax 
3rd—A smaller shot of 'Tuads 

or Zimate 


Ath—An AgeRite Antioxidant 


5th—A secondary vulcanizer 


Vandex or Telloy 
for toughness, hardness, 


modulus and wear. 





And for extreme heat alone—a plentiful 
amount of straight 
Tuads 4- AgeRite 


without additional sulfur. 
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Rubber Textiles 


Take On a New Form and Offer New Possibilities 


AKE something old and something new and add a lot 
of imagination. If you are fortunate, the blend may 
result in a creation like Lastex. 

The knitting of covered rubber thread into surgical stock- 
ings has been carried on for 3 generations. Covered rubber 
was first woven about 1889 when the Bike athletic supporter 
was placed on the market. What is new is a thread of a 
fineness such that it can be knit on fine gage machines and 
woven into semi-sheer fabrics. Lastex, the first product to 
conform to these specifications, is a blend of the old desire 
for an elastic textile, the comparatively new process of 
making a rayon filament by forcing a liquid through a small 
orifice and then hardening, and the still newer latex prod- 
ucts. 

Research has developed compounds of latex to the point 
where they can be applied in a liquid state and solidified 
by temperatures even as low as obtained by the ordinary 
home radiator. 

It is reasonable to suppose that one of the compounds of 
latex, in liquid form, can be forced through a small orifice 
—just as the viscose rayon solution is forced—and then 
solidified. The result is a continuous, round rubber thread; 
the fineness being determined by the size of the orifice. 

Covering such a rubber thread with cotton, silk, rayon, 
or wool, presents certain difficulties. Covering fine copper 
wire with yarns as fine as 140/1 cotton is nothing new; 
neither is covering a rubber thread. In the one case, how- 
ever, the medium to be covered is not elastic; and in the 
other the thread is considerably coarser. Here details are 
lacking, but the supposition is that the methods of cover- 
ing wire were combined with the ring traveler principle: 
the yarn being spiraled about the rubber thread. 





Fine Yarns Used in Covering 


To take a fine rubber thread and cover it with a coarse 
yarn would obviously defeat the purpose of making a fine 
thread in the first place. Consequently, we find such a 
varn as 100/1 cotton most used; worsted yarns up to 
1/105s; and rayon and acetate yarns of 45, 75, and 100 
denier. The yarns are usually wound multiple end, as this 


1Reprinted from Textile World, Jan., 1933, pp. 50-51. 


increases production on the covering machine. The exact 
size of the yarn and the number of ends are determined by 
the size of the rubber thread to be covered. 

No accurate comparison can be made by ordinary yarn- 
numbering systems between the covered rubber thread and 
ordinary yarn sizes, since rubber is compact and weighs 
more per yard than a cotton or worsted yarn of similar 
diameter. However a rough estimate would be that a 
covered rubber thread can be produced of about the same 
diameter as a 30/1 cotton yarn. 

The old process of producing an elastic textile was to 
take a sheet of rubber 120 yards long and cut it into nar- 
row strips; the square threads being later covered with 
cotton, wool, silk, or rayon. Producers of this type of 
elastic thread are frank to admit that they did not see the 
potentialities of really fine covered rubber. They were 
content to produce a coarse thread that could be used in 
knitting elastic hose for varicose veins, or woven as a warp 
in narrow fabrics. In fact the tendency of manufacturers 
was to produce coarser types as time went on. Lastex woke 
them up with the dawn of new light on the whole situation. 

Far from fighting the Lastex development, most of the 
old-line manufacturers of covered rubber thread have 
cashed in on the resultant publicity. They simply started 
to cut the rubber in finer strips and developed machine 
refinements which would enable them to cover a fine thread. 
Both the Lastex and cut-rubber methods have certain ad- 
vantages. The rubber thread of Lastex is round, continu- 
ous, and can be made finer. Cut-rubber specialists claim 
that, due to the fact that the tail of the rubber molecule 
is knocked off during the usual vulcanization, their prod- 
uct has less of an elongation factor; in other words, it will 
return more nearly to its original length after stretching. 
Whatever other distinctive merits each type may have, how- 
ever, they are submerged when the whole development of a 
fine elastic textile is considered. 

Usage Has Been Varied 

Uses? In clothing, vertically from shoes to hats; hori- 
zontally from corsets to sweaters. There can be no ques- 
tion that the depression has aided the growth of fine 
covered rubber thread. Firms have tried, as they have 
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Durene Lastex Foundation Garment. Its 
2-Way Stretch Provides Perfect Fit and Comfort 


Covered 


never tried before, to produce something new. Many of 
the experiments will undoubtedly peter out, but many will 
end in success. 

The first developments were along the usual lines. Cov- 
ered rubber thread had been used for years in women’s 
girdles, but the elastic feature had been confined to the 
warp. A fabric was constructed with the usual elastic warp 
and the new fine covered rubber as filling; and the *‘2- 
stretch” was born. What with modern styles women 
desired a foundation garment which would combine the 
maximum of restraint with the minimum of bulk, and it was 
but a step to weave the fine thread in both warp and filling, 
thus producing a semi-sheer elastic fabric. Such fabrics 
have been used both as inserts in foundation garments and 
to construct the entire garment. 

From there the story leads into diverse fields. The close- 
fitting hats of today require an individual fitting when con- 
structed with the usual textile materials. A hat that would 
fit any head was greatly to be desired. An elastic textile 
supplied the answer. Weave a fabric with every tenth or 
twentieth warp end of tensioned elastic and when taken 
from the loom, vou have a fabric with a crepe appearance 
that, when made into a hat, will fit the head of a giant or 
a dwarf. The so-called “crinkle” fabrics produced in this 
manner have been particularly popular, and many variations 
of cotton, ravon, silk, or wool have been used. Even vel- 
vets have been woven with tensioned elastic; the effect being 
luxurious fabric with the contour of a very rough 


Wav 


a soft. 
crepe. 

A peculiar fabric with a “waffle” appearance has been 
produced where tensioned elastic is spaced in both warp and 
filling. For example, if every twentieth end in the warp 
and every twentieth pick in the filling is of tensioned rubber 
covered thread, release of the tension after weaving will 
cause small puffs of the fabric between the squares formed 
by the elastic threads. 

One of the earliest uses of fine covered rubber thread was 
in men’s half hose. At the top of the sock a strip was knit 
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of a rubber thread covered with a material similar to that 
used in the body of the sock. The resulting sock stayed in 
place without use of a garter. The same idea has been used 
with considerable success in golf hose. 

Several of the larger bathing-suit manufacturers have 
announced that their 1933 lines will feature the “2-way 
stretch.” In some of the garments the rubber thread cov- 
ered with fine worsted yarn will be knitted in conjunction 
with the regular worsted yarn throughout the entire suit. 
In others the elastic feature will be confined to certain sec- 
tions. Manufacturers claim that such a swimsuit will 
always be form-fitting, but will not bind. Woven fabrics 
of worsted and elastic are also being used for bathing suits. 

Many novelties have been produced. Among them might 
be mentioned knitted gloves of fine covered rubber which 
will fit the daintiest hand as closely as they will fit a truck 
driver’s fist. Women’s mesh stockings with style appeal are 
a strange sort of cousin to the old surgical stocking. 

The most fascinating field for speculation is the extent 
to which fine covered rubber thread will be used in the 
major items of clothing, such as dresses and suits. Some 
of the Parisian dressmakers are said to be considerably 
exercised over the possibility of doing away with the need 
for alterations by cunningly using inserts of elastic at 
strategic points. Ultimate incorporation of the elastic 
feature into the entire garment is something to stagger the 
imagination; sizes would mean little, and the staid dowager 
could wear her debutante daughter’s clothing, or the other 
way around. 

At the present moment it seems more likely that elastic 
thread will be used only in sections of clothing rather than 
in the entire garment. Sport skirts with elastic tops are 
an actuality as are sweaters with fitted waistlines. No 
matter what the future brings, fine covered rubber thread 
has already taken its place as one of the depression’s prize 
“babies.” 
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White Velvet with Fine Cut-Rubber Ends in the Warp 
Which Contract and Give a Rough Crepe Effect 
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Scientifie Charts 


For Lantern Slides 


HE suggested practices given below relate to engineer- 
| ing and scientific charts constructed for use as 
lantern slides. Although certain general principles 
apply to the entire field of graphics, including time-series 
charts, computation charts, illustrative diagrams, etc., no 
attempt is made to cover such a broad field. Instead atten- 
tion has been directed chiefly to general! and specific sugges- 
tions that apply to the most common engineering and scien- 
tific charts: line charts which show the relation between 
2 variable quantities. 

Charts made in accordance with these recommendations 
are suitable for use as lantern slides when reduced to % of 
their original dimensions. With slight modifications as to 
line widths’, these recommendations are also applicable to 
charts prepared for use both as lantern slides and as illus- 
trations for publication. 


GENERAL 


1. An engineering or scientific chart shown on a lantern 
slide is only an illustration, presupposes explanation by 
the speaker, and usually cannot be complete in itself. 

2. It should present one central idea and should be free 
from all lettering and lines that are not essential to a clear 
understanding of its message. The number of words on the 
chart should be held to a minimum (a useful rule is to aim 
at a total of not more than 15 words, or not more than 20 
words if there is a title). 

3. Supplementary data or formulas should not be shown 
unless absolutely necessary, in which case they should be 
isolated in position and enclosed by a light line border. 

4. Proportions of about 7 by 10 are suggested* for the 
overall dimensions of lantern slide charts. In choosing be- 
tween a vertical and a horizontal rectangle, consider which 
one presents the material more effectively. 

5. When the amount of lettering is held to a minimum, 
vertical Gothic capitals are recommended as highly legible 
and easy to construct. (See Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 

For thé average lecture hall or auditorium, legibility 
throughout the hall is obtained* if the smallest lettering on 
the slide consists of capital Gothic letters 0.040-inch to 
(.045-inch high, having a line width of about 0.006- 
inch. It is recommended that in preparing charts 
for lantern slide use the original chart be made 3 
times the final lantern slide size, in which case the smallest 
letters should be made about ™%-inch high with a line width 
of about 0.017-inch®. (See Figures 1 and 2.) 

For charts with very little lettering which are not to be 
used for publication a somewhat larger size of letter is sug- 
gested. 

6. In general a satisfactory lantern slide can be produced 
by using lettering of substantially the same size through- 
out. ‘Titles, if included, should be made slightly larger. 

7. All lettering and numbers on a slide should be placed 
horizontally, if practicable. Any lettering or numbers for 
which this position is not practicable should face toward 
the right-hand side of the slide. 


Epitor’s Note. These data are taken from ‘‘American Recommended 
Practice Engineering and Scientific Charts for Lantern Slides,’’ approved 
by American Standards Association, November, 1932. Sponsored by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

1For references see ‘“‘Notes’’ beginning at the foot of the next column. 


8. The chart should be precise in execution so as to 
lend an impression of reliability. 


RELATING TO LINE CHARTS 


Curves 


9. The curve is the most important element of a chart 
and should have the heaviest weight of line® to distinguish 
it sharply from the background. 

10. Ordinarily not more than 3 curves should be shown 
on the same chart. This limitation does not apply to curves 
which are similar in shape and well separated. 

11. If the curve represents a series of observations, the 
observed points should be shown, provided that by so doing, 
additional essential information is given as to the character 
of the data or as to the reliability of the curve. Observed 
points should preferably be represented by circles or other 
closed symbols rather than by crosses. For such symbols 
a minimum width of line should be used. 


Grid Rulings 


12. Grid rulings should be limited in number to those 
necessary to guide the eye for an approximate reading. 

Closely spaced grid rulings are appropriate for computa- 
tion charts, but not for charts prepared merely to show 
relations. 

13. Grid rulings, including boundaries of the grid area, 
but excluding reference lines, should have the lightest 
weight of any lines on the chart. 

14. Principal lines of reference, such as the zero line, 
should be made heavier than other rulings, but lighter than 
the curves. 

15. Grid rulings should not run through any lettering 
on the chart nor through circles representing observed points. 


Seales, Scale Captions, and Designations 


16. Scales and scale captions should usually be placed 
at the left and at the bottom of the chart. The scale cap- 
tion for the vertical scale should, if practicable, be arranged 
in horizontal lines above the upper end of the scale. 

17. The horizontal (independent variable) scale values 
should usually progress from left to right, and the vertical 
(dependent variable) scale values from bottom to top. 

18. The scale caption should indicate both the quantity 
measured and the unit of measurement. 

19. For arithmetical scales the scale figures shown on 
the chart and the space between grid rulings should pref- 
erably correspond to 1, 2, or 5 units of measurement, multi- 
plied or divided by 1, 10, 100, etc. 

20. Scales should be chosen with a view to making full 
use of the grid area. When the zero line is a principal 
standard of reference, it should appear on the chart if its 
presence clarifies the meaning of the chart. 

21. Curves should usually be designated by  word- 
labels placed horizontally close to the curves, rather than by 
key letters or numbers. When necessary, an arrow can be 
drawn to connect label and curve. 


NOTES 


Note 1. Attention is called to the possibilities of using negative 
slides and colors. Negative slides (white lines on black back- 
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For these conditions, the width of 





image of a 3-inch lantern slide open- 
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ing is equal to 4% the distance from 
screen to farthest spectator. For the 
exceptional case, the following simple 





LETTERING? calculation gives the preferred size of 
: letter: 

All lettering Heishe ot tote a 
Height of ieight of Jetter on. slide, in inches = 
liver H-3 (distance, farthest spectator to 

: . screen ) 
Width of 0.040 % ————— et 
Line, W-2 (distance, lantern to screen) 
(focal length of lens, in inches) 

- 12 

LINES The committee finds further that the 
Curve recommended size of lettering is just 


2% points 
Reference Line 
1% points 
Grid Rulings 
YZ point 


legible to a spectator located at lan- 
tern distance from the screen, if a 
lens of 18-inch focal length is used. 

The committee has assembled data 
indicating that slides made according 
to the recommended practice of Para- 
graph 5 are satisfactory in almost all 
cases. 

Note 5. This is easily done by the 














use of commercial lettering guides and 





*See Figures 3 and 4 for meaning of reference letters. 


Fig. 1. 
9 x 6% Inches Including Margins 


ground) are less fatiguing to the audience and cost less than 
positives, but should be used only in a thoroughly darkened room. 
If there is any doubt on this question, it is safer to use positives. 

Appropriate use of color increases the effectiveness of slides. 
If there is any likelihood of publishing the chart, a black and 
white original should be used and the coloring done by hand on 
the slide. A colored original satisfactory for making a colored 
slide by direct color photography must be redrawn in black and 
white for publication. Colored slides cost more than black and 
white ones, and the technique is beyond the scope of this brochure. 


Exact Size of Horizontal Slide Reduced from Original Chart Measuring 


pens provided for this purpose. 

In cases where slides must be pre- 
pared on short notice, comparable re- 
sults may be obtained by using pica 
size typewriter lettering (10 letters to the inch) with an original 
chart size of 54% x 7% inches and reducing the chart to about 40% 
of its original dimensions. Although this gives the recommended 
size of lettering, slides made in this way may be somewhat less 
legible than those made with the commercial lettering guides, due 
in part to the lesser blackness and sharpness of line for typewriter 
lettering. 

Note 6. The weight of line for a family of curves may be made 


Note 2. While most publications have their own standards of Horizontal ‘tal 
line widths for engineering charts, the committee finds Unit of Lettering Capita Minimum 
that the following give results that are representative Measurement Where Gothic Number of 
of good current practice. Shown Letters Grid Rulings 


(a) Line widths on original chart: 


Possible 
{ 





Curves—1%4 to 2 points+ (depending on nature and 


\ i 
4 | 





number of curves) 
Reference Lines—1 point 
Grid Rulings—™% point 
(See Figure 4 for examples of line widths desig- 
nated by “points.’’) 
(b) Original charts to be reduced to ™% of orig- 
inal dimensions for use as illustrations for publication 


(and to % of original dimensions for use as lantern 
slides ). 
Note 3. Although slightly more area is possible with 


proportions more nearly square, the committee feels 
that those recommended provide a proper compromise 
between maximum area, pleasing proportions, oppor- 
tunity for choice between vertical and horizontal pres- 
entation, and use of the same original for a variety 
of media. 

Note 4. The recommended size of lettering and width 
of line for letters are based on ophthalmological data, 
actual tests, and an investigation of the conditions under 
which standard projection equipments are used. 

The ratio of the preferred height of letter on the 
screen to the distance to the farthest spectator is 1/300, 
that is, l-inch letter for 25-foot distance, 2-inch letter 
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The recommendations of Paragraph 5 give this ratio 
for the following typical conditions: (a) The lens of 
the projection lantern has a 12-inch focal length. (b) 
The farthest spectator is at the same distance from 
the screen as the lantern. 
the lantern is rarely, of necessity, placed closer to the 


screen than the farthest spectator.) Fig. 2. 


+Printer’s designation; 1 point = 1/72-inch. 


Position of 
Slide Number 
(Under average conditions, Label 


(Thumb Spot) 


Exact Size of Vertical Slide Reduced from Original Chart 
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Labels and Symbols 


Measuring 9 x 6% Inches Including Margins 
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SIZE OF LETTERS 
Approx. 
Height, 


Inches 


Desig- 


nation Sample Letters 


ABCDE 


ABCDE 
ABCDE 





O75 
0.140 


0.120 


Fig. 3. 


slightly lighter and for a single 


curve slightly heavier than 2% eee 
; Lines 
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points, the average shown in 
Figures 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 4. Line Widths 





Treating Latex 





F THE various methods employed 
for concentrating rubber latex the 
following recently patented process! 
effects both concentration and puri- 
fication by means of 2 or 3 centrifuga- 
tions with washing between. 

The object of the method here re- 
ferred to is to effect the removal in 
large part of the impurities including 
the practical elimination of — the 
quebrachitol and to produce a con- 
centrated latex containing a _ very 
large proportion of the rubber hydro- 
carbons. 

The construction of the bowl of the 











Within the neck g is inserted a num- 
ber of helical guides h providing a 
plurality of helical troughs through 
which the lighter separated constituent 
must flow to reach the exit. A similar 
set of helical guides i may be placed 
in the neck j of the bowl to provide 
outflow channels for the heavier sep- 
arated constituent. 

In the feed tube k, through which 
the mixture to be separated (in this 
case the original latex) is fed into the 
receiving chamber c, is inserted a plug 
m provided with helical grooves ex- 
tending around its periphery and 














centrifuge employed is shown in verti- 
cal section in the illustration and is 
described as follows: 

The bowl body a, supported and 
driven by a spindle b, contains a central tubular shaft or 
receiving chamber c, from which, through a narrow, and 
more or less complete circular opening d, the latex is fed into 
the separating chamber of the bowl. 

This separating chamber contains a “liner” e, comprising 
a number of frusto-conical disks, and held down on the ex- 
panded lower end of the tubular shaft ¢ by a top disk f, 
which is forced down by wings 7 on the under side of the 
bowl top. The top disk f has an upstanding neck g, on the 
inside of which the lighter separated ingredient is discharged, 
and on the outside of which the heavier separated ingredient 
is discharged. 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,885,154, Nov. 1, 1932. 





Rubber Latex Centrifuge 


through which the incoming latex must 
flow. The use of these helical grooves 
greatly accelerates the rate of flow of 
the latex so that, when it is discharged 
into the receiving chamber c, its angular speed approaches 
that of the bowl, whereby agitation, emulsification, or churn- 
ing is very materially reduced. 

By using this bowl and carefully adjusting the rate of feed 
to the speed of the separator one is able in a single separation 
to make a selective differential separation dividing the orig- 
inal quantity of latex into one phase containing most of 
the rubber with a relatively small proportion of watery 
serum and impurities and another phase containing most of 
the serum and a relatively large proportion of impurities. 

It is possible, especially with the use of a separator such 
as described, to secure a concentration considerably in excess 
of approximately 60%. It is also possible to secure a con- 
centration as high as 75% or even higher. 
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Coneentrating Latex 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


ORMAL latex contains about 24 its weight water; con- 
sequently to reduce transportation costs it is necessary 
to concentrate the latex before shipping it. As a mat- 

ter of fact until recently the chief obstacle in the way of the 
commercial applications of latex has been the shipping costs. 
The development of practical means for transporting latex 
in bulk and of concentrating it on the plantations has given 
a great impetus to its direct uses during the last few years. 

A number of distinct methods have been developed for 
concentrating latex involving chemical, physical, and me- 
chanical processes. Latex can be concentrated either by 
evaporation or by creaming. Each of these methods involves 
peculiar difficulties due to the characteristics of latex. Cream- 
ing can be effected by centrifuging, filtration, dialysis, or by 
the direct addition of various substances to latex, such as 
caustic soda. Upon standing for a few hours at 60° or 65° 
C. the latex separates into 2 layers; the upper contains the 
concentrated latex. Many substances have been proposed to 
cause creaming, such as carragheen or Irish moss, gelatin, 
ammonium alginate, pectins, and mucilages. Concentrated 
latex prepared by creaming may contain as much as 75% 
rubber. It is fairly stable and can be redispersed with water. 

By using special ceramic filters the rubber can be separated 
from serum in the latex. Difficulty has been encountered in 
large scale operation because of clogged pores. 

Simple evaporation of fresh latex has also been attempted. 
The increase of viscosity and denaturizing of the protein 
have caused difficulties. According to one method latex is 
evaporated in flat pans heated to 90° C., and hot air-gas 
mixture at 80 to 90° C. is blown over the surface. Am- 
monia is added to prevent coagulation. 

According to another process latex is strained to remove 
foreign substances; an alkaline protective colloid is added, 
and the latex is evaporated in a heated rotating cylinder hav- 
ing an inner eccentric rotating roller dipping into the latex 
to expose new surfaces of the latex to an air blast. A cream- 
like mass containing 75% solids is thus obtained. 

Centrifuging processes analogous to those for creaming 
milk have been also applied to latex. By using a separator, 
rotating 8,000-9,000 revolutions per minute it is possible to 
concentrate 45 gallons of 30% ammonia preserved latex to 
23 gallons of concentrate per hour. The concentrate contains 
about 60% solids. 

The following abstracts give a survey of the United States 
patents for concentrating latex.! 

1. Lawrence, 760,459, May 24, 1904. Latex is subjected 
to combined rubbing and pressure between 2 nested conical 
members, one of which rotates. 

2. Smith, 972,030, Oct. 4, 1910. <A centrifugal machine 
for concentrating latex comprises a bowl having a closed 
wall; the bowl is fitted with valves which can be opened dur- 
ing the rotation of the bowl to discharge those portions of the 
latex which are of greater specific gravity than the rubber. 


Epitor’s Note: This article was received from the author on May 26, 1932. 

1For a survey of foreign patents see: Aladin, “Latex, Konservierung und 
Koncentration,”” Gummi-Ztg., 43, 1047-49, 1105-106 (1929): R. Ditmar, 
Ueber Latex-Konzentrate.”” Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 28, 15607-608 
(1931); J. H. Carrington, “Uses of Concentrated Latex,’”’ Trans. Inst. Rubber 
Ind., 6, 438-52 (1931). 


A layer of felt, earthenware, or other absorbent material is 
placed in contact with the walls of the drum, and a layer 
of canvas or other material lies against this absorbent layer 
upon which the rubber is collected. When the machine is 
rotated, the serum passes through the canvas and absorbent 
layer while the rubber remains on the canvas. 

3. McGavack, 1,523,821, Jan. 20, 1925. Latex is con- 
centrated by heating it in a tank, bubbling hot air through 
the latex, and checking foaming by a blast of air on the sur- 
face. The apparatus used is also described in this patent. 

4. Hopkinson and Gibbons, 1,542,388, June 1, 1925. 
(Reissue 16,873 and 16,874, Feb. 7, 1928.) A process for 
concentrating latex comprises bringing latex into contact with 
a porous structure impermeable to latex as a whole, but per- 
meable to the water and dissolved constituents therein, de- 
positing a coating on the structure having an uncoagulated 
rubber content higher than that of the original latex, and 
removing therefrom the uncoagulated product. According 
to the process a concentrated uncoagulated dispersion of rub- 
ber can be prepared which may contain as high as 80-85% 
of rubber, and because the porous material permits the exit 
of the aqueous portion of the latex, this concentrated latex 
will contain an appreciably lesser amount of non-rubber 
soluble materials such as soluble nitrogenous matter, inor- 
ganic salts, etc., than will be found in an untreated latex. 

The process is applied in making articles by dipping an 
unglazed porcelain form into latex containing approximately 
40-50% rubber and allowing it to remain submerged to the 
proper depth at ordinary room temperature for an interval 
of time corresponding to the thickness of the rubber desired. 
Thus 15 or 30 minutes is sufficient for the manufacture of 
a surgeon’s glove. The form is then withdrawn from the 
liquid, allowed to drip, and the rubber thereon is dried at 
room temperature or at a slightly higher temperature. 

The withdrawal of water from the mass of latex adjacent 
the form is effected through the pores of the porous material 
and causes a segregation or collection of thickened latex 
adhering to the form. This withdrawal of water occurs to- 
ward the interior of the form while the latter is immersed, 
and upon withdrawal of the form elimination of water from 
the adherent mass takes place not only toward the interior 
but also by ordinary exterior evaporation. The drying of 
the glove which has a thickness when dry of 0.012-inch 
requires approximately one hour. The glove so produced is 
vulcanized preferably by dipping into the following solution: 
benzol 100 parts by weight, zinc butyl xanthogenate 3 parts 
by weight, dibenzylamine 3 parts by weight, and sulphur 1 
part by weight. 

5. Wescott, 1,630,411, May 31, 1927. Latex is intro- 
duced into a rapidly rotating centrifugal machine so as to 
pick up speed without any great agitation and to form a 
“wall” of concentrated emulsion. This wall then is washed 
with liquid containing an alkali or a protective colloid so as 
to remove the natural water soluble bodies and is next dis- 
charged with avoidance of agitation which might produce 
coagulation; the discharge is collected in sprayed form in an 
evaporating chamber. 


6. Wescott, 1,630,412, May 31, 1927. A centrifugal 
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machine for concentrattng latex comprises a rotor, means for 
rotating it, means for feeding liquid material into the rotor 
to cause it to assume gradual rotational motion without sub- 
stantial agitation, means for delivering a washing liquid to 
the concentric liquid layers within the rotor, means for dis- 
charging heavy liquid and washing liquid, and means for 
separately discharging separated light liquid without sub- 
stantial agitation in such way that it is gradually deprived 
of its rotational velocity. 

7. Hopkinson and Gibbons, 1,632,759, June 14, 1927. 
This invention consists in filtering latex, ammonia preserved, 
to remove the serum and water soluble non-rubber constitu- 
ents from the latex without coagulation of the rubber on the 
latex. The latex is also treated to increase the rate of depo- 
sition of the rubber particles on a filtering medium. 

Certain of the organic colloids or protective agents, notably 
Irish moss, gum tragacanth, salep root, gum arabic, and 
others of the same general type may be employed to increase 
the filterability of latex. With fresh latex, and with some 
compounded latex, or vulcanized latex, the alkaline earth 
hydroxides exert a similar effect of increasing the filter- 
ability. Clay and other similar hydrophilic minerals may be 
used to advantage. The same may be accomplished by using 
pectin bodies. 

As specific illustrations, the following are given. Latex 
containing 30-35% solids is treated with a solution of cal- 
cium polysulphide to give 0.34-part by weight of solid cal- 
cium polysulphide per 100 parts by weight of latex. Ifa 
porous form be dipped into this treated latex for 5 minutes 
and then allowed to dry, the actual weight of rubber de- 
posited will be approximately twice as much as the deposit 
formed in the same time without calcium polysulphide. The 
salts of other bivalent metals such as zinc and of trivalent 
metals such as aluminum may also be utilized. 

If desired, the latex may be mixed with compounding 
ingredients with or without vulcanizing combinations, and 
the latex may or may not be vulcanized prior to the washing 
treatment. As an example of a vulcanized latex, the follow- 
ing may be employed: preserved latex containing 35% of 
rubber 100 parts, zinc oxide XX brand 2 parts, precipitated 
sulphur 2 parts, oxy normal butyl thiocarbonic acid disulphide 
(from an emulsion) 1 part, dibenzylamine (from an emul- 
sion), 1% part, glue (from an emulsion) also added sepa- 
rately 214 parts, solvent naphtha (from an emulsion) 3 
parts. This latex will vulcanize upon standing one or 2 
weeks, and the vulcanized latex may be placed in a container 
fitted with a filtering medium such as the single-ply fire hose 
fabric. The filtration may be accelerated by the use of a 
stirrer set at a slight distance from the filtering disk. The 
serum runs clear after a minute or 2, and the rubber remains 
in the container. Additional water may be added, and the 
process conducted as a continuous or discontinuous filtra- 
tion until the filtrate shows substantially no water soluble 
material. 

With the above vulcanized latex, filtered under 20 pounds’ 
pressure, the serum or filtrate comes through at 2 different 
rates, the faster rate being observed until the rubber on the 
upper side of the filtering disk comes in contact with the 
stirring apparatus. After this contact occurs, the rate of 
filtration remains approximately constant. With a stirrer set 
at 0.019-inch from the filtering disk, the above vulcanized 
latex filters at the rate of 12.24 gallons per square foot of 
filtering surface per 24 hours; this rate is the constant rate 
obtained after the rubber on the filtering disk has accumu- 
lated to a thickness of 0.019-inch, that is until it has reached 
the stirrer. 

Instead of employing what may be styled a gravity filtra- 
tion, or a filtration under direct pressure, a centrifugal fil- 
tration may be used. In this instance the so-called basket 
centrifuge may be utilized to good advantage. By making 
the basket lining of porous material such as earthenware 
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or similar material, the process may be advantageously car- 
ried out. A suitable fabric basket lining may also be used, 
as for example a lining of fabric similar to single-ply fire 
hose fabric. In the case of centrifugal filtration, the filtra- 
tion necessarily proceeds under some pressure, the pressure 
of course varying with the speed of the centrifuge. In gen- 
eral the pressure may be increased in the centrifuge as in the 
previous example, the upper limit being dependent upon the 
filtering medium, the exact limitation being the point where 
the rubber particles themselves begin to force through the 
filter. With centrifugal filtration additional water together 
with preservative materials as required may be introduced to 
repeat the washing process. 

The example of vulcanized latex given above will deposit 
a film 0.042-inch thick in 5 minutes, as compared with 
0.003 for ordinary preserved latex in the same length of time. 

A mixture of 150 cc. of approximately 35% latex and 8.5 
grams of a 3.4% Irish moss gel will give a film approxi- 
mately 0.010-inch thick in 5 minutes, immediately after 
preparation. After standing over night the same mixture 
will give in the same length of time a deposit of 0.020-inch. 

Certain compounding ingredients exert a similar effect 
upon the filterability. It appears that the rubber and the 
filler are deposited upon a porous form in approximately 
the same proportions in which they are found in the mixture. 
A mixture containing 100 parts by weight of rubber as latex, 
100 of gilders whiting, and 50 of water will give a dry film 
0.009-inch thick after a 5-minute dip. A mixture of 100 
parts by weight of rubber as latex, 100 gilders whiting, 50 
mineral flour, and 100 water will give a dry film 0.014-inch 
thick after a 5-minute dip. A composition containing 100 
of rubber as latex, 100 gilders whiting, 100 mineral flour, and 
150 water will give a dry film 0.020-inch thick after a 
5-minute dip. From these 3 examples it can readily be seen 
that the mineral flour has acted to increase the filterability 
of the compositions, as evidenced by the increased speed of 
deposit upon the porous form. 

To illustrate increasing filterability by increasing the 
hydrogen ion concentration, an acid buffer solution of hy- 
drated primary and secondary sodium phosphates may be 
used, or a suitable quantity of a strong base such as sodium 
hydroxide may be utilized. 

By a repetition of the filtration and washing, substantially 
all the water soluble ingredients are removed. For some 
purposes it is desirable to remove not only the water soluble 
non-rubbers, but also the water insoluble materials normally 
present in rubber latex. Considering first the insoluble 
nitrogenous matter, this may be removed by first digesting 
with a proteolytic enzyme such as papain or trypsin and then 
washing with fresh water according to any of the above meth- 
ods. The resins are not affected, except to a very small 
degree by the above washing process. The resins may be 
removed, if desired, by an extraction process which may be 
carried out upon the recovered washed rubber particles. Under 
proper conditions the resins may be removed, if desired. but 
it will be found more advantageous to reduce the uncoagu- 
lated nitrogen-free rubber to a finely divided dry product 
such as that obtained by spraying latex. This finely divided 
spongy product lends itself readily to extraction with a resin 
solvent as, for example, acetone. 

The product obtained from all of the above treatment is 
in an uncoagulated state and contains practically no water- 
soluble non-rubber constituents and at the same time has all 
the strength of an unmilled rubber, in much the same form 
as it occurred in the original latex. The product, when 
dried, is practically transparent, that is in cases where no 
compounding ingredients have been added prior to the wash- 
ing. The washed rubber particles dispersed in water may 
be employed for any dipping, spreading, or coating operation, 
or the dispersion may be compounded after the washing 
treatment to give a compound latex, a vulcanized latex, or 
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a vulcanizable latex composition which may be used in sub- 
stantially the same manner as a similar Jatex composition 
made with unwashed latex. 

8. Gibbons and Shepard, 1,651,764, Dec. 6, 1927. The 
process of concentrating latex consists in heating the latex, 
withdrawing moisture by passing a heated gas over its sur- 
face, continuously agitating the surface by stirrers, maintain- 
ing the temperature of the latex substantially constant for a 
portion of the operation, and thereafter gradually reducing 
the temperature of the latex as the concentration increases. 

9. Petersen, 1,670,900, May 22, 1928. Many difficul- 
ties have been met in concentrating rubber latex. If latex is 
evaporated in the ordinary way, a skin is formed which im- 
pedes the evaporation of the water from the latex and results 
in loss of material. When agitating means such as stirrers 
are used to prevent the formation of a skin, coagulation may 
still occur on the arms of the stirrer and also at any points 
where there is friction. When a high concentration has been 
reached, it is difficult to remove the product from the arms of 
the stirrer, and the increase of viscosity with concentration 
results in losses owing to skin formation during the latter 
stages of the process. 

When ammonia preserved latex is being concentrated, con- 
siderable foaming usually occurs. The foam fills up the 
space above the liquid; this action again delays evaporation, 
and further losses may be caused by the foam carried away 
by the evaporated water entering the exhaust conduits. 

Various methods have been used to overcome these difficul- 
ties. For example, a drying gas has been blown through the 
latex, and currents of air have been used to prevent the 
formation of foam. These methods, however, require compli- 
cated apparatus and constant attention. According te this 
patent, latex is concentrated in a hollow drum rotating 
around its longitudinal axis. The drum is heated from the 
outside by a hot water or steam jacket while a drying medium 
passes through the drum. 

During the rotation of the drum a thin layer of latex is 
carried round on its inner surface, the moisture from which 
is partially removed by hot air passing through the drum. 
The layer of latex from which the water has been partially 
removed returns to the bulk cf the latex at the bottom of the 
drum, and the new layer which is always being formed, 
continually exposes a fresh surface of latex to the action of 
a stream of hot air. 

The high viscosity of concentrated latex tends to prevent 
uniform concentration, and the exposed surface of the thin 
layer of latex consequently is more concentrated than the 
inner part of the layer. It is therefore very important to 
remove the layer completely from the rotating surface and to 
mix it well with the bulk of the latex. This mixing is 
effected by using a spreading arrangement that consists of a 
roller adapted to rotate freely. This roller is fixed to pro- 
vide a suitable distance betwen it and the rotating surface, 
or the roller may be free and bear by its own weight against 
the rotating surface, in which case the distance between the 
roller and the rotating surface will be automatically con- 
trolled by the viscosity of the latex. 

The concentration is continued until the required concen- 
tration or consistency of the product is obtained. 

For example, when using latex that has been stabilized 
with a protective colloid it is possible to continue the evapo- 
rating operation until a thick paste has been obtained con- 
taining less than 20% of water, the entire product being 
secured in a form that can be reconverted into the original 
latex by adding water and which is free from any coagulated 


matter whatever. 

10. McGavack, 1,740,994, Dec. 24, 1929. To ordinary 
rubber latex containing a small percentage of ammonia to 
prevent coagulation, is added a small amount of ammonium 
alginate in solution, to the extent of 0.2-part of solid alginate 
to 100 ~arts of rubber in the form of latex. The alginate 
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may be added as a 5% solution and thoroughly stirred into 
latex. After standing for some time a sharp separation into 
lavers occurs. 

11. Wescott, 1,754,535, Apr. 15, 1930. The latex to be 
treated is first freed of finely divided coagula (cream), all 
particles coarser than 4+ or 5m in average diameter being re- 
moved by a special preliminary centrifug.l treatment. The 
latex then is treated with a reagent accelerating centrifugal 
separation such as dissolved carragheen, and the treated latex 
is then concentrated by centrifuging, following the process of 
patent No. 1,816,242. While still under the influence of an 
intense centrifugal force, the residual aqueous fluid in the 
concentrate is modified or replaced by an alkaline solution of 
a protective colloid, without substantial dilution of the con- 
centrate, whereby the concentrate is stabilized, and the ac- 
celerating reagent is removed or its effects annulled. 

12. Traube, 1,754,842, Apr. 15, 1930. Latex is creamed 
by the addition of organic colloids such as carragheen moss, 
Iceland moss, or vegetable mucilages. The following ex- 
amples are given. (1) To 100 liters of fresh latex is added 
the extract made by -heating 140 grams of carragheen moss 
with 14 liters of water and straining the solution. After 
stirring, the latex is left at rest for some hours or longer at 
50-60° C., during which time 2 layers are formed, the upper 
one containing practically all the rubber substance which 
bears to the water in the layer about twice the proportion that 
it had in the original latex. (2) A jelly made by heating 
100-200 grams of gelatin with 1 liter of water is allowed to 
cool, and upon it is poured 1 liter of latex cream. Prefer- 
ably freshly prepared latex cream is used. After one or 
more hours a cake of rubber can be lifted from the gelatin. 
(3) One liter of latex cream, prepared according to the pres- 
ent invention, for instance according to Example 1, and of 
50-60¢ strength is mixed with 300 grams of calcium car- 
bonate and about 100 grams of sulphur. This mixture is 
dried by leading warm gases through it or by application 
to gelatin as described in Example 2, and the plate thus 
formed is vulcanized in the known manner. 

13. Banks, 1,755,379, Apr. 22, 1930. Latex is creamed 
by adding gelatin or gum arabic. The creaming operation 
may be repeated if desired. 

14. Hazell, 1,757,632, May 6, 1930. Stabilized latex is 
creamed by adding a solution of sodium hypochlorite and 
stirring. The action of the hypochlorite may be checked by 
the addition of an antichlor, e.g., sodium thiosulphate or an 
equivalent in an amount sufficient to react completely with 
the unchanged hypochlorite. The addition of the sodium 
thiosulphate also promotes creaming of the latex. 

(To be continued) 





Paving Mixture 


HE resins extracted from gutta percha and balata in the 

process of preparing these materials for manufacturing 
are utilized in the preparation of a composition for binding 
road pavement.! The composition consists of bituminous 
mixture containing finely divided clay colloidally dispersed, 
92 parts by weight, and gutta percha pitch, 8 parts by weight. 
The latter ingredient is a rubber-like pitch. The mixtures 
prepared according to the invention are valuable for road 
surfacing because they are adhesive and do not peel off or 
separate from stone or other materials when cold. They 
have superior binding power, do not sweat, harden, polish, 
become brittle or slippery. These properties remain un- 
changed indefinitely and are unaltered by exposure to the 
weather. Other advantages claimed are that roads con- 
structed with the mixtures are more durable, less liable to 
wave formation, do not break up, and cost less for mainte- 
nance and repair. 


aU. §. Patent No. 1,872,112, Aug. 16, 1932. 
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Cutting Production Costs 


Practical Suggestions on Applying Incentives in Representative Departments and 
Processes of a Reclaiming Plant 


Ernest F. Thayer 


HE following data conclude the very helpful and 
informative article on cutting production costs, begun 
in our January issue. 
Refining Operations 
Little need exists of an incentive plan on refining ma- 
chines as they can produce only a certain amount of stock 
of a given quality. The rolls are set so closely together 
that they must be kept full of stock at all times or they may 
become scored and seriously damaged. Therefore the 
operator must keep them producing at capacity whether he 
has an incentive to spur him on or not. About the only 
thing that can be done in the way of labor cost reduction 
is to determine how many refiners a man can satisfactorily 
tend and assign him to them. A sliding hour wage scale 
may be used which pays an hourly rate depending upon the 
number of machines tended. That is, when 2 refiners are 
tended, the operator will receive perhaps 35¢ an hour; 3 
machines 40¢ an hour; 4+ machines 45¢, etc. This schedule 
will influence him to tend as many machines as possible 
and increase his earnings accordingly. In years past one 
man for each machine was thought necessary, but experience 
has shown that one man can well handle 4 machines. 


Straining Refined Stock 


A sliding hourly wage scale based on the number of re- 
finers from which the stock is strained usually is the best 
way to handle retined stock. Thus for straining the out- 
put of 2 refiners the strainer man would receive about 35¢ 
an hour; 3 refiners 38¢; 4 refiners 42¢, etc. This method 
requires no time studies and induces labor to strain from as 
many refiners as possible, thereby assuring maximum pro- 
duction. As in the case of the refiners, the number of 
pounds strained per man increases considerably whenever 
this scheme is used. 

Tight Milling, Sheeting, Drumming, Etc. 


A good type of bonus scheme is usually best for tight 
milling, etc. The first requisite, of course, is that the stock 
be properly mixed before being cut off the rolls. Piece 
work would not accomplish this result, as the tendency 
would be for the workers to take off the stock before it is 
ready and thus put an extra burden on subsequent opera- 
tions. A bonus method which offers a premium of a certain 
amount per 100 pounds for stock in excess of a specitied 
quantity is much more satisfactory. Even this plan does not 
insure proper mixing, but as it guarantees the operatives 
their base rate, with an opportunity to increase their earn- 
ings by producing more, provided the quality is not lessened, 
it is about the one feasible chance to increase production. 

Time studies should be made to determine the maximum 
good quality production possible on each type of stock. 
The amount required before the bonus starts should be about 
80% of this figure. The 20% balance should be the bonus 


bearing quantity. For example, if a certain tight mill on 
tire stock can produce a maximum of 350 pounds per hour, 
the required base amount should be about 280 pounds per 
hour. If a bonus of 5¢ per 100 is paid on stock run in 
excess of the base figure, the operative can earn 312¢ extra 
per hour by keeping up to the 350-pound rate. 


Compounding and Banbury Mixing Department 


When the Banbury masticator is in the same room or very 
close to the place where the batches for it are weighed out 
and assembled, the complete operation should be placed to- 
gether under one form of incentive. The production of the 
mixing machine is the determining factor in the department, 
for the speed at which it mixes the different batches of stock 
regulates the number of batches to be compounded. Usually 
this work is not adaptable to piece work for 2 reasons: first, 
because the ingredients are stored and obtained from widely 
separated points; and second, because in a plant of any size 
an enormous number of piece rates are necessary to cover 
every type of stock used. That is, a slight change in the 
compound formula might mean extra weighing requiring 
3 or 4 minutes more work on the batch, thereby necessitat- 
ing a new piece rate. Where perhaps 100 or more active 
compounds are made and each of which is being constantly 
changed, innumerable time studies and rate changes would 
he required during the year. 

A better way to handle this department is to limit the size 
of the crew necessary to take care of all the weighing and 
mixing of the compounds, paving them a bonus on the 
number of hours the mixer runs on the stock they are putting 
up. If one mixer runs 22 hours a day on 15-minute batches, 
3 men can easily compound these 88 batches in 10 hours. 
They may be paid a bonus of 2¢ an hour for the hours the 
Banbury runs, thereby receiving a bonus of 44¢ a day over 
their regular wage. This method will eliminate a man or 2, 
as otherwise there would be a day and night crew of at least 
2 men each putting up batches. 

The Banbury operators should also have some type of 
incentive to influence them to dump and reload the mixer in 
the shortest time possible. If the mixer is allowed to run 
idle 2 or 3 minutes between each batch, a serious loss is 
incurred. This changing time should not be more than % 
to 1 minute in duration. A bonus paid on the actual time 
is best for this job. It may be based on the increase in the 
mixing minutes or the decrease in the idle changing time 
minutes. As the stock usually has no uniform length of 
time in which it should stay in the machine to be masticated 
properly, nothing can be done to speed up the actual mix- 
ing without incurring the danger of improperly mixed stock. 
The above method, however, will do much to eliminate idle 
time on the machine and thereby increase its output with- 
out injury to the quality of the product. The record of the 
idle minutes mav be easily obtained from the charts of the 
Banbury automatic temperature recorder. 
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Miscellaneous Jobs 


The following are a few odd jobs performed more or less 
intermittently to which straight piece work may be applied 
with good results. 

1. Removing cases from baled crude rubber and cleaning 
preparatory to cutting; 1-man crew. Rate based at so much 
per bale. 

>, Cutting bales of crude in cutting 
rew. Rate based at so much per bale. 

3. Opening and cracking drums of hard mineral rub- 
ber; l-man crew. Rate based at so much per drum. Job 
to include opening drum, running through cracking ma- 
chine, and delivering the cracked material to storage bins. 

4. Opening and cracking bags of Montan wax. Handled 
in the same manner as the mineral rubber. 

5. Bagging ground stock for shipment; 1l-man crew. 
Rates based on pounds of rubber bagged rather than on 
bags filled. This policy will insure the bags being filled to 
capacity and thereby reduce the number of bags used. 


machine; 1-man 


Bonus Scheme for Supervisors and Foremen 


It is usually good practice where a piece-work system is 
in effect to provide also an incentive for the foremen in 
charge of the work. Many plants have such schemes based 
on various methods of payment. Some pay the foremen a 
bonus on the pounds produced; some on the basis of the 
amount of cost reduction; others on the amount of profit 
made, etc. The idea of all of them, of course, is to in- 
terest the foremen in increasing production and reducing 
costs. The trouble with most schemes, however, is the diffi- 
culty in determining just how much of the increase in pro- 
duction or reduction in cost the foreman is responsible for. 
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Also it is sometimes a stupendous job to obtain the figures 
that will give the proper information with which to compute 
the amount of bonus due. For example, it might be hard 
to determine accurately how much a certain cost had been 
reduced and how much bonus should be paid the foreman 
because of this reduction. 

A much simpler method, and one that entails a compara- 
tively small amount of clerical work but which, nevertheless, 
accomplishes all the results desired, is a foremen’s bonus 
based upon the number of piece-work hours worked in each 
department. The primary function of such a scheme is not 
to increase the earnings of the foremen. Its first duty is to 
replace day-work hours with piece-work hours. The man- 
agement, however, instead of demanding that the foremen 
accomplish this without any recompense, is willing to re- 
ward the foremen for their efforts. Such a scheme will tend 
to reduce the idle time spent around the departments during 
the day. It will induce the foremen to get all the work done 
on piece work that is possible with the resultant reductions 
in costs and increases in production. Some foremen, of 
course, will not be able to increase their piece-work hours so 
much as others are able to do. Possibly their work is not 
so applicable to piece work, or they have more interruptions 
which require added day-work hours. In any case, how- 
ever, the urge is there for them to eliminate as much day 
work as possible and benefit themselves accordingly. They 
will look around their rooms and scrutinize the piece-work 
possibilities of each job closely and will surprise everybody 
as well as themselves at the number of jobs they find can be 
put on some form of incentive, before thought impossible. 

Such a scheme works hand in hand with the type of sug- 
gested incentives noted above and completes the piece-work 
program. 





A Simple Planimeter 


SIMPLE planimeter for measuring 
the area of diagrams that may be of 
use in rubber testing laboratories was 
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After traversing the curve in this way 
the blade is again pressed, thus fixing on 
the paper its final position. During the 





recently described’. Although old, this 


entire distance traveled the pivot must be 


device is not generally known. The in- Fig. 1. Peaknlfe Pleniescter lightly guided between the thumb and 
strument is nothing more than an ordi- forefinger so that the portion of the 
nary pocket knife with 2 blades ar- N curve traced may always be tangent to 


ranged as in Figure 1. One of the blades 
is completely opened to form an ex- 
tension of the body of the knife. The 
second blade, P, opens half way, form- 
ing a right angle with the body of the 
knife. This pivot, P, need not neces- 
sarily be a blade point. It may be 
the pointed end of a nail file or any 
other similar accessory in certain knives. 

In determining the area enclosed by a 
curve, such as shown in Figure 2, its 
center, located very approximately, is 
joined by a straight line to any point on 
the curve. The pivot, P, of the knife is 
placed at the center of the curve; the 
blade occupies any position, resting 
either on the paper bearing the outline 
of the curve or on a separate sheet of paper suitably ar- 
ranged. The open blade is lightly pressed so as to leave an 
impression of its position on the paper. Then the pivot, P, 
is allowed to travel first from the center O to the curve at A, 
then along the length of the curve, and finally back to the 
center O. 


1A. D. Luttringer, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha 


Fig. 2. 


Sept. 15, 1932, pp. 16 





Application of Penknife 
Planimeter 


the position of the blade. In other 
words there should never be lateral dis- 
placement of the blade; in fact the blade 
generally opposes any displacement of 
that kind. 

In detail to find the area of the curve 
ABC in Figure 2, let OM be the 
initial position of the knife. The pivot 
starting at O is made to travel through 
OABCAO. Let ON be the final posi- 
tion of the knife. The area of the curve 
is expressed by the product WN x MO. 

The accuracy of the method depends 
on the relation between the length of the 
knife and the greatest length of the area 
of the curve. 

To obtain a more exact result a second 
tracing is made around the curve in the reverse direction, 
that is via OACBAO. Let ON’ be the new final position, 
not shown in the figure. Then the revised area of the curve 
will be found thus: WN + MN’ + 2 & MO. 

The theory of the apparatus is explained in the original 
paper*. 


c 





2J, Franklin Inst., 213, 661, June, 1932. 
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HE Thirtv-third annual dinner of The Rubber Manu- 

| facturers Association, Inc., was held in the Roof Ball- 
room of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y., 

the evening of January 9, 1933, attended by 350 members 


and guests. 


The program consisted of an interesting talk on finance 
and the gold standard by Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National Bank, and dinner music by 


The Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra. 


president of the associa- 
tion and president of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
was toastmaster. W. 
H. Lalley, president, 
Kelly-Springtield Tire 
Co.; Geo. B. Dryden, 
president, Dryden Rub- 
ber Co.; and W. O. 
Rutherford, president, 
Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co. of America, Inc.; 
formed the dinner com- 
mittee. 

At the President's 
Table sat Messrs. Tew, 
Lalley, Dryden, Ruther- 
ford, and Anderson; F. 
B. Davis, Jr., president. 
United States Rubber 
Co.; Martin J. Barry, 
president, National 
Tire Dealers Associa- 
tion; J. C. Weston, for- 


James D. Tew, retiring 

















W. H. Lalley 


First Vice President 


mer president, Rubber Association of America; A. J. Scaife, 


of the Society of Automotive Engineers; 


Herbert E. Smith, 


U. S. Rubber vice president; A. B. Newhall, president, Hood 
Rubber Products Co., Inc.; William O'Neil, president, Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co.; Paul W. Litchfield, president, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; George T. Bishop, chairman 
of the board, Continental Shares Corp.; D. M. Goodrich, 
chairman of the Goodrich board; A. J. Brosseau, vice presi- 
dent, National Automotive Chamber of Commerce; C. Slus- 











Underwood & Underwood Studios 


F. B. Davis, Jr., President 








G. B. Dryden 


Second Vice President 
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R. M. A. Dinner 


SEF, Goodyear vice presi- 
dent; J. W. Thomas, 
president, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.: C.. D 
Garretson, president, Elec- 


tric Hose & Rubber Co.: 
Frederick A. \W arren, 
president, Gutta Percha & 
Rubber, Ltd., and Rubber 
Association of Canada: 


and Charles Slaughte 
president, The Rubber 
Exchange of New York, 


Inc. 

Annual Meeting 

At the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting of The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Asso- 
clation where only 
routine business was 
transacted, held in the 
Assembly Rooms of the 
Waldorf, Monday morning. January 
9, the following officers were elected: 
president, F. B. Davis, Jr.: first vice 
president, W. H. Lalley; second vice 
president, Geo. B. Dryden; secretary, 
R. H. Goebel; treasurer, H. B. Dela- 
pierre (reelected), Kelly-Springfeld; 
and assistant treasurer, W. H. Black- 
well (reelected ). 

The Executive Committee for 1933 
is comprised of Messrs. Davis, 
Lalley, Dryden, Tew, and Slusser, 
and A. F. Townsend, chairman of 
the board, Manhattan Rubber Man- 


ufacturing Division of Ravbestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 
Assistant secretaries reelected for 1933 are George Flint, 


A. C. Grimley, and C. W. Halligan. 


A. L. Viles, who has 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Haemoglobin in Rubber 
E ARCHING through back numbers of INpIA Rub- 
“ BER WORLD in quest of information with respect io 


the attachment of rubber to metal, an interesting 
disclosure was made. It appeared in our issue of Novem- 
ber 15, 1889, and reads as follows: 

‘\ letter came to us this week that took us back some 
vears when the wringer-roll business was in its infancy, 
and when as a boy we worked under a foreman, whom 
we then thought to be one of the best equipped of any 
in the business. He is old now, and not over-rich, and 


he writes: ‘Can't you get me a place in some factory 
where they make a specialty of sticking rubber to iron? 
You know that is my hobby.” Yes, we know it is his 
hobby, and the memory of the manner in which he did tt 


comes back with a rush of pity. His hobby was blood! 


We hasten to explain, lest the reader think our wits have 
suddenly flown. After the shaft had been cleaned and 
p ished with p mwwdered pumice-stone, it Was rubbed 
over with a piece of raw liver, allowed to dry, and then 
covered with rubber and vulcanized. ... Yes, that was his 
hobby, but the ‘wrinkles’ that have been made the sub- 
ject of patents and patent fights, and that really stick the 


rubber every time to the iron—all these are a sealed book 


to him, and he takes no stock in them. If you were to 
talk to him of blue vitriol, of chemical combinations, or 


the like, he would turn away in disgust and demand 





Employment: Assurance and Insurance 

T A recent meeting of the American Association 

for the Advancement of Science, Gerard Swope, 

president of the General Electric Co., presented 

an address on the fundamental principles to be observed 
in effecting the eventual stabilization of employment. 

In summing up the arguments in support of his plan 
the following requ'rements were given: 

“First, we must decide in what volume and what kind 
of products we want industry to supply and how to have 
industry organized to be of service. 

“Second, we must secure for workers in industry an 
assurance of minimum employment per year, at compen- 
sation adequate to enable them to live in accordance with 


a standard of living that we want to maintain and can 


maintain, with the requirement that the employes them- 
selves analyze, understand. and accept their responsibili- 


ties and contribute toward the solution of the problem 
by laying aside a certain portion of their earnings for 
accident, invalidity, and death, for old-age retirement, 
and for periods of cessation of work if they come. 

“Third, where we have not advanced far enough to be 
able to give an assurance of employment, unemployment 
reserves should be built up and maintained as a separate 
reserve by each unit. 

“Fourth, every individual who has worked with his 
company a certain minimum length of time to qualify as 
a recipient of such benefits and who receives less than a 
specified annual compensation, shall contribute towards 
its cost and share in its administration. 

“Fifth, the employer shouid contribute to the unem- 
ployment reserves not less than the amount contributed 
by the employes. 

“Sixth, to have a minimum waiting period before such 
benefits become effective. 

“Seventh, to have the minimum of such benefits ade- 
quate to provide for food, shelter, and clothing. 

“Eighth, to provide such benefits over a_ sufficiently 
long period, without calling on the state or society for 
relief or charity. 

“Ninth, 


emergencies as may transcend the usual periods of un- 


make provision for such unemployment 
employment, which cannot be met by the regular unem- 
ployment reserves, by calling on all other employes of 
that particular organization for contributions and also on 
the employer for similar contributions. 

“Tf these things are done, either as a result of encour- 
agement of industry by the state, or, if that is found in- 
adequate, by legislation, we will find that the best brains 
of employer and employe will be directed toward a solu- 
tion of these pressing and human problems, which must 


be solved.” 





Faith in Machine Age 
ECHNOCRACY with its horde of questionable 
statistics and scientific jargon presents. startling 
conclusions, but without supporting facts. How- 
ever industrial leaders in general have gone on record 
in expressing faith that the machine age will end depres- 
sion. Far sighted corporations will continue to follow 
the principle of improved production methods. Re- 
search, invention, and the development of labor-saving 
machinery are of more importance today than ever be- 


fore. 
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Temperature Coefficient of Vuleanization’ 


Cc. R. Park and R. B. MaxwelP 


ATA accumulated over a considerable 

period have indicated that, when em- 
ploying certain accelerators, the tempera- 
ture coefficient of vulcanization is not the 
same as when a rubber-sulphur mix is used. 
The values obtained in the past have been 
subjected to considerable criticism, and cur- 
ing results from tires have indicated that 
the values commonly used for stocks con- 
taining mercaptobenzothiazole were too 
high. The values used have varied for 
different experimenters between 1.45 and 
1.60 per 10° F., or 1.94 to 2.35 per 10° C. 


Ynd. Eng. Chem., Feb., 1932. 148-51.  Pre- 
sented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry 
at the 82nd Meeting of the A. C. S., Buffalo, N. 
Y., Aug. 31 to Sept. 4, 1931. 

* The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


In some quarters it seems to have been 
the practice to use the same temperature 
coefficient regardless of the type of mix or 
type of accelerator employed. The present 
experimental work was conducted with the 
purpose of determining more accurately 
the value of the temperature coefficient for 
mercaptobenzothiazole mixes. 


Conclusions 


The temperature of the inside of a rubber 
article during vulcanization is much lower 
than that of the outside because of the low 
heat conductivity of rubber compounds. 
Since the curing intensity depends upon the 
temperature, the cure of the inside of the 
article is often widely different from that 


of the outside. In order to evaluate the 
cure, it is necessary to know accurately 
how curing intensity varies with tempera- 
ture. Satisfactory data for mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole stocks have been lacking. 

The temperature coefficients have been 
determined for mercaptobenzothiazole mixes 
and for a mix accelerated by a crotonalde- 
hyde-aniline condensation product. Special 
care was taken to eliminate errors in tem- 
perature regulation, etc., by the use of 
thermocouples in the samples during cure. 
The values derived from modulus and com- 
bined-sulphur data were found to be 1.91 
and 2.30 (av.), respectively, for mercapto- 
benzothiazole; and 2.32 and 2.67, respec- 
tively, for crotonaldehyde-aniline. 





Chieago Group 

HE Chicago Group meeting of the 
™ Rubber Division, American Chemical 
Society, held January 13, 1933, in the Col- 
lege Inn of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., was broadcast throughout the Midwest. 
The Ben Bernie Orchestra provided the 
musical entertainment. The Inn was re- 
served for the members of the group, and 
an excellent dinner was served between 
the entertainment features. 

After the dinner the company adjourned 
to the Crystal Ballroom, where the techni- 
cal part of the program was held. The 
first feature of this was an illustrated talk 
by Harlan A. Depew, of the American 
Zinc Sales Co., on zinc oxide. He de- 
scribed the American and Irench processes 
for its manufacture and explained their 
physical characteristics and the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type. The il- 
lustrations included a diagrammatic plan 
of a zine oxide plant and also photographs 
of actual plant buildings in which zinc 
oxide manufacture is conducted. 

Another feature of the program was a 
movie travelogue entitled “See "Em Alive 
in the Wilds of Africa,’ presented by 
Eastman Dryden, of Commercial Printing 
Machine, Inc. This embraced thrilling 
views of wild life such as lions and other 
large game feeding on their prey. These 
were not typical hunting pictures, but were 


A. C. &. Activities 


taken by skilled photographers directed by 
trained African hunters. 

At the close of the meeting the Pro- 
gram Committee announced that plans are 
practically completed for the next meeting 
to be held in March. 


A. ¢. 8S. President 

R. CHARLES L. REESE, retired 

chemical director of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
has been elected president of the American 
Chemical Society for 1934. Prof. Arthur 
B. Lamb, of Harvard University, became 
president of the society on January 1 and 
will serve throughout 1933. 

Annual Meeting A. C. S. 
HE Eighty-fifth Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society will be held in 

Washington, D. C., March 26 to 31, 1933. 

The Registration Bureau of the conven- 
tion will open at 4 p. m., Sunday after- 
noon, in the Willard Hotel and will 
continue there Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. The convention registration 
fee, required by vote of the Council to help 
carry local expenses, has been fixed at $3 
for members and guests other than Ameri- 
can non-member chemists; $8 for Ameri- 
can non-member chemists. All members 


and guests must register to help carry the 
expense of the meeting. 

The Division of Rubber Chemistry will 
hold 2 sessions as usual. Its meetings 
will be in the Raleigh Hotel. 





Mixed Aeceelerators 


URING rubber by employing mixtures 

of accelerators has recently been pat- 
ented.1| These mixtures comprise an accel- 
erator of weakly acid nature with one of 
basic nature, each of which is relatively 
slow acting in the early stages of the cure, 
but is particularly active later in the cure. 
Mercapto-benzo-thiazole-disulphide is a mild 
accelerator of the vulcanizing process par- 
ticularly during the early stages of the cure. 
Diphenyl-guanidine is an accelerator of 
basic nature, which is also relatively slow 
in exerting accelerating action in the cure. 
Mixtures of these 2 accelerators as well as 
mixtures of other basic compounds with 
thiazole-disulphides accelerate the vulcaniz- 
ing step much more vigorously in the early 
stages of the cure and produce a vulcaniz- 
ed product at full cure that possesses much 
more desirable physical and commercial 
characteristics than do any of the compon- 
ents of the mixture when used separately 
in a rubber mix. 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,893,846, Jan. 10, 1933. 
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Studies in the Vuleanization of Rubber' 


V. Dielectric 


T 1IS paper deals with 2 important di- 
electric properties of vulcanized rubber 
dielectric constant and power  tactor 


Data are given for samples containing from 


2 to 32% sulphur tested at 30°, 50°, 75 
4 100° C. at frequencies from 600 to 
2,000,000 cycles. These electrical proper- 
ties vary greatly with composition, tre- 
quency, and temperature. The dielectric 


ehavior has been interpreted in previous 
1 the basis of polar molecules. In 


it is shown that this theory, as 








Donald W. Kitchin” 


originally applied to rubber, requires some 
modification. The results do not disprove 
a dipole mechanism, but they do show that 
the low dielectric constant and power fac- 
tor of hard rubber at room temperature, 
which led to the belief that addition of 
sulphur to all the double bonds gave a 
balanced molecule, are really due to its 
rigidity, which so retards the electrical re- 
sponse that the period of charge or dis- 
charge is 24+ hours or more. At higher 
temperatures hard rubber softens, the 
period becomes short, and dielectric con- 
stant and power factor are high. 

Studies of the compressibility and ther- 
lal expansion of vulcanized rubber have 


Constant and Power Factor of Vuleanized Rubber 


revealed 2 states with a fairly sharp tran- 
sition temperature: a hard state in which 
rubber resembles a solid, and a soft state 
in which it exhibits properties of a viscous 
liquid. The dielectric behavior also is 
greatly influenced by this transition and in 
a manner which gives additional support 
to the concept of soft rubber as a liquid. 

It is shown that the agents producing the 
electrical effects are not identical, but pos- 
sess widely different relaxation times. Pre- 
liminary tests show that the power factor 
of a vulcanized rubber sheet decreases on 
stretch. None of the data makes it pos- 
sible to determine the actual mechanism of 
the electrical behavior. 





Oenslager. Perkin 1933 Medalist 


THE 1933 Perkin medal of the Society 
t Chemical Industry was presented 
xeorge Oenslager, chief research chem- 
tor The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
a meeting of chemists held in New 
ork, N. Y., on January 6, 1933. 
Harlan L. Trumbull, manager of the 
chemical research laboratories of the Good- 
rich company, reviewed the accomplish- 
of the medalist in an address on the 


importance of accelerators, in which he 





discussed their economic advantages and 
summarized their technical value as fol- 
lows 

1. Products of high tensile strength, 
favored by low temperature and short time 
ot vulcanization. 

2, Greater uniformity of physical prop- 


erties throughout thick masses of rubber. 


3. A more precise control of the prod- 
uct 

4+. A wider range of physical properties, 
promoting a more extensive use of rubber 
articles. 

5. Greatly retarded deterioration on 
aging. 
» Improvement in resistance to de- 
terioration at high temperatures. 

7. The development of high quality arti- 
cles directly from latex. 

8. Important economies in plant and 
equipment, resulting from shorter cures. 

Mr. Oenslager traced the course of his 
study leading to the introduction of ac- 
celerators and indicated its far-reaching 
significance in the following quotation : 

“Qne important outcome of the introduc- 
tion of organic accelerators has been the 


realization that technically trained men are 
necessary in the rubber industry. Owing 
to the hazards of using highly reactive 
chemicals in the control of vulcanization 
without adequate knowledge as to their 
effects, it became necessary to take the 
compounding of rubber out of the control 
of production superintendents and place it 
in the hands of chemists. That step marked 
the passing of empirical methods. With 
the advent of the chemist into the industry 
came the examination and control of raw 
materials and the scientific study of the 
various stages of manufacture. 

“Technically trained men, therefore, are 
now regarded as essential to the industry 
and will, let us hope, become a still more 
important factor in its growth and de- 
velopment.” 
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New Maehines and Applianees 


Waldron Silent Gears 


HE introduction of all-steel silent gears 

represents an important development in 
silent power transmission. The gears fea- 
ture a patented method of construction 
that combines the strength and long life of 
steel with the added advantages of silent 
service and self-lubrication. 

Silent steel gears are built up of many 
thin pieces of sheet metal, coated with 
graphite and subjected to tremendous pres- 
sure. They have the appearance of a 
ground steel gear of ordinary construction, 
and are specially designed for heavy strain 
and wear in service. The teeth take on a 
smooth glass-like polish, providing a rolling 
surface that greatly diminishes friction. 
One of the chief claims made for them is 
the noticeable decrease in number of shut- 
downs due to broken teeth. 

These gears may be run in mesh with 
each other or in mesh with any gear com- 
monly used as a mating gear for silent pin- 
ions. They can be furnished cut to nearly 
all specifications, or gear blanks can be 
supplied which cut and machine easily and 
accurately. Smith & Serrell, 20 Washing- 
ton Pl., Newark, N. J. 


A New Plastometer 


A NEW plastometer press has been devel- 
oped for mill room and laboratory con- 
trol of rubber plasticity. The design of the 
apparatus is thoroughly mechanical and 
combines several new features. No tem- 
perature controlled oven or other accessor- 
ies are needed, and no definite size of speci- 
men is required for the test. The illustra- 
tion represents the low load type of the 
plastometer. The structural features otf the 
machine consist of upper and lower hollow 
platens which may be heated or cooled by 
steam or water circulation. The upper 
platen is movable and the lower one is 
fixed. The lower one is arranged with a 
central hollow plug, 1 inch high and of 1- 
inch area. All the circulation that passes 
through the plate passes also through the 
plug. The upper platen has a flat surface 
and is attached to a _ spindle slidably 
mounted in a heavy cast-iron frame. It 
may be raised or lowered by means of a 
sector gear attached to a handwheel shaft. 
The spindle is surmounted by a weight 
holder on which loose weights of the con- 
ventional scale type are placed to vary the 
pressure on the test specimen according to 
its condition. One stop holds the platens at 
the maximum point of separation, and an- 
other holds them separated at any prede- 
termined distance. A dial indicating gage 
is provided and gives micrometer measure- 
ments of the spindle’s entire movement. 
Plasticity determinations are made with 
the instrument as follows: A sample taken 
at random from the mix, if not in sheet 
form, is flattened until it is less than 1 inch 
thick and more than 2 inches in diameter. 
It is placed on the plug of the lower platen, 














Scott Plastometer—Low Load Type 





and the spindle released, allowing the up- 
per platen to press upon the specimen un- 
til the lower stop, previously set at some 
definite distance, has been reached. Thus 
a definite thickness of stock is located be- 
tween the plug and upper platen. The sec- 
ond stop is then released and the compres- 
sion of the specimen as indicated by the 
gage is taken for some definite period of 
time. 

The test is made at a constant tempera- 
ture maintained by the circulation through 
the platens, and the plastic flow of the 
specimen is effected under a_ constant 
weight pressure. 

The low load type of plastometer here 
pictured exerts a minimum pressure of 5 
pounds. Machines of lower minimum pres- 




















Toledo Compounding Scale 


sure are made special. When loads heavier 
than 20 pounds are desired, as in testing 
vulcanized rubber, a weight beam is furn- 
ished so that loads to larger amounts can 
be applied; while special forms of the 
machine are built to take loads up to 1,000 
Henry L. Scott Co., 101 
Providence, a 


pounds or more. 
Blackstone St., 


Automatic Batehing Seale 


TTENTION is called to the automatic 

batching scale, here pictured, because 
of the possibility of its utility in batching 
compounding ingredients for rubber mixing 
where many batches of the same composi- 
tion are necessitated in routine production. 
This equipment reduces the batching of 
materials to a simple cycle of lever and 
button operations that can be performed by 
unskilled labor. This new assembly con- 
sisting of a Toledo scale equipped with a 
photoelectric tube, a lever system, and a 


. set of beams makes the batching operations 


practically automatic and at the same time 
achieves greater accuracy and reduces the 
time required. 

The tank or hopper where the batching 
takes places is mounted on a special as- 
sembly on the scale platform. There is a 
set of beams, one for each ingredient 
which enters the mix. These beams are 
regulated by a system of hand levers on 
one side of the scale. Buttons control the 
starting of the flow of materials. When 
the desired weight has been placed on the 
scale, the photoelectric relay stops the flow. 
Attached to the head of the scale is a 
graphic recorder, which provides a check- 
ing record for every ingredient that enters 


the tank and, hence, a constant guard 
against mistakes. 
This equipment is simple to operate. 


Each beam is set for the correct amount 
of the ingredients to enter the mix. Once 
the beams are thus set, the following 
operations are practically automatic. The 
operative turns down the first handle, 
which throws the beam for the first in- 
gredient into the lever system. The in- 
dicator has sufficient time to come to 
equilibrium between the intervals of press- 
ing the button for the weighing of each 
ingredient in turn. The first ingredient 
starts to flow into the tank, and the in- 
dicator starts to return to zero. 

While this ingredient is flowing into the 
tank, a light beside the button burns 
brightly. When the necessary amount has 
entered the tank, this light dims. Thus, 
by glancing at these lights the operator 
knows immediately how many ingredients 
have already been put into the mix and 
whether any ingredient is flowing into the 
tank at that instant. The same operation 
is followed for each ingredient until the 
batching is complete. Afterwards in- 
spectors can check each batch by the 
graphic record provided. Toledo Precision 
Devices, Inc., Toledo, O. 
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Pasting Machine 
A MACHINE that greatly simplifies the 


] 


1 
operation of cementing heel pads, 


shoe 





overlays, and .« ler. smal] 


here pictured 


pieces 1n 
It is operated 





making is 
by a foot treadle 


Adiustable rods connect 
from. the } 


ne ‘ at : 
treadle to each side of the ce- 











menting device set upon the bench The 
operator places the material on the grid, 
which has previously been lowered into 
the pan. The cement is thus applied only 
where it is actually wanted on the piece 
ind in exactly the correct amo to msure 
attachment without waste 

This machine method does away with 
the untidy paste pot and brush and effects 
a material saving in time and cement 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Liquid Latex Valve 
INVENTIONAL = types ot 


A 


ValVes 


made either brass or iron prove 


troublesome in the service of handling 
latex because they do not have suthciently 


full straight ports: furthermore the latex 


ofan an eal 

adheres to their inner surfaces and grad- 
ually closes the valve openings 
The valve represented in the 1 








is of special type developed tor use 1 
handling the W latex from a small 
reservoir under t flow It is made 
11 to 13% ¢ um stainless steel in 
rod form. It has a full straight opening 
and the latex which dries on the inside can 
readily be cleaned out by running a rod 


throu the valve his action 1s 





1 
qaown 
agents con- 


stain- 


possible because the corrosive 
tained in the latex do not attack the 
less steel as they do brass or n; there- 
icre there is mm iwhness of the interior 
surfaces of the valve to which the deposited 


latex would adhere Reading-Pratt 
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Latex Valve 


Pratt & Cady 


Self-Alining Roller Bearing 
A NEW.) single-row  self-alining roller 


bearing is pictured in the illustra- 
tion. In this full roller type bearing, con- 
cave rollers operate between a_ straight 
outer race and a convex inner race. This 
design assumes liberal radial load capacity 
with ample provision for the limited thrust 
needed in applications having 
moderate loads. Self alinement is obtained 
in the bearing itself, thus compensating 
automatically for misalinement due to in- 
shaft deflection under load. 


capacity 


accuracies OF 
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Ll. Ss. M. C. Cementer—Model B 








Shafer Light Duty Pillow Block 





is of the full roller type, a 
retainer omitted, and it contains 
fully 50% more rollers. Since these rollers 
are long, they provide exceptional shock 
capacity. The thrust is taken by means of 
hardened and ground thrust plates. In ad- 
dition to the pillow block illustrated, light 
duty bearings are available in flange units, 
hanger boxes, and take-up units for shafts 
from 9/16-inch te 23/16 inches inclusive. 
Shafer Bearing Corp., 621 S. Kolmar Ave., 
Chicago, II]. 


1e bearing 
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Rubber Inlay Welder 
T {FE vulcanizing here 
incorporates a new and exclusive pat- 
ented feature: namely, equalized air pres- 
sure of approximately 1,000 pounds applied 
to the repair area. A metal guard on each 


device pictured 


India Rubber World 
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Welder 


Gabriel Inlay 


side of the hot plate supports the tube or 
other rubber article to be repaired. These 
guards are located at a_ slightly higher 
level than the hot plate, thus keeping the 
tube from contacting with the edges of the 
plate and also serving as a convenient sup- 
port for the tube to enable the operator 
readily to locate the repaired section at 
the center of the machine. 

This vulcanizer is simple and sturdy in 
construction, positive in action, and easily 
The use of air provides a power- 
ful equalized pressure. The heat is sup- 
plied electrically to an aluminum plate 
thermostatically controlled. The vulcanized 
repair is a bonded rubber inlay and not a 
patch. The apparatus is adapted for mount- 
ing on a pipe floor stand with 2 adjustable 
shelves to hold cement and tools, or it can 
be clamped to a work bench by a special 
bracket. Gabriel Pneumatic Vulcanizer, 
Inc., 1407 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 
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Latex Dipping Machine 
HE possibilities of manufacturing sub- 
ber articles direct from latex by the 

dipping process has stimulated interest in 
the requisite facilities for lowering and 
raising the forms in and out of the rubber 
solution. The dipping process as applied 
to latex mixtures is free from all fire risk 
because there is no volatile solvent present 
as in the case of rubber solutions. 

Machines for dipping are simple in con- 
struction and operated by hand power. They 
are especially adapted for making latex 
dipped finger cots, balloons, nipples, and 
similar articles. The standard machine is 
constructed with a rack 27 inches wide by 
90 inches long. This size has a capacity of 7 
hoards 37 by 12 inches, each holding about 
100 forms when spaced 2 inches center to 
center. The machine can be constructed 
with racks to dip from both sides. 

In the machine for dipping glove forms 
the racks are smaller than the dimensions 
noted above. Provision is also made for 
holding the 2-part glove forms in place 
on the rack by an automatic locking device 
which locks all the forms in one operation. 
The Ornamental Iron Works Co., Ak- 
ron, O. 
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New Goods and Specialties 
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Redesigned Bottle 


Improved Container 


LLUSTRATED is a good example of 

redesigning a container to make the 
product still more useful to the user. The 
manufacturer’s research men worked with 
mechanics and garage men before undertak- 
ing these radical changes. Instead of a 
round bottle, an “easy to hold” square one 
is used. Instead of a cork stopper, the 
swab is welded to a metal screw top cap, 
eliminating broken corks, Joose swabs, 
messy fingers, and smeary bottles. No 
more evaporation occurs, as with the old- 
style cork, for the metal cap fits tightly. 
The swab used is of the proper size to 
permit withdrawing from the bottle with- 
out squeezing out half its contents and 
smearing the bottle as a whole. Van Cleef 
Bros., Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


A New Fabrie 


HERVEL, a new suede-surface fabric 

for rainwear and sportwear, is said 
to be soft, pliable, and thoroughly water- 
proof. It has a deep, durable suede effect 
of well wearing quality. This fabric, made 
in 3 styles, according to the backing, comes 
in a range of rich, fast colors including 
sand, kasha, chocolate, grey, blue, green, 
and dark red. Archer Rubber Co., Mil- 
ford, Mass. 


Gro-Cord Mats 


OR safety in the home to prevent 
accidents in slippery bathtubs and on 
wet floors The Lima Cord Sole & Heel 
Co., Lima, O., has perfected a series of 
mats, the Gro-Cord Non-Slip bath mats, 
for use in bathtubs, shower stalls, and on 
bathroom floors. They are made of rub- 
ber in which cords are embedded on both 
sides. Since cords swell when put into 
water, this feature causes the mat to cling 
securely to the tub and so prevent accidents. 
These mats are oval or square in shape, 
either plain or with a floral design in the 
center. Available colors are green, blue, 
cream, and black. Gro-Cord mats are 
easily cleansed by soaping and rinsing. 
The same principle of swelling cords to 


prevent skidding is used for sink and drain 
board mats which also eliminate breakage 
of china and glassware. These mats ap- 
pear in the same colors and designs as 
those for the bathroom. 


Hawley Buoy 

HE Hawley buoy is an ingenious ap- 
pliance boasting a variety of uses. 
It is a most efficient device for teaching 
even the veriest novice how to swim with 
any desired stroke. It fits snugly and does 
not hamper action. It is a life-saving buoy 
for use in case of accident or as a protec- 
tion for children playing near the water’s 
edge. Then, when placed into its cover, 
it makes a comfortable air cushion for 
traveling or for the beach. Moreover it 

can be used as a pillion seat. 
Mouth inflated, it requires no pump. 
It has a patent valve, which will not leak. 


quite tie THE 
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North British Rubber Product 


This buoy is of rubber, just like a minia- 
ture inner tube. Deflated, it will fold up 
and go into your pocket. 

The buoy comes in 4 sizes: 8, which has 
a chest measurement of 24 to 26 inches; 
9, 27 to 29 inches; 10, 30 to 35 inches; 
and 12, 36 to 42 inches. If desired, black 
cloth or velveteen cushion covers are avail- 
able for each size. 

The Hawley buoy cushion, which is made 
in the same numbers with black cloth or 
velveteen cover having a lightning fastener, 
runs in sizes 15 by 14 inches, 16 by 15, 
18 by 16, and 20 by 18 inches. 

The Hawley buoyant pillion seat in 
waterproof leather-cloth with lightning 
fastener includes fittings and the buoy. 
This seat is produced in the sports model 
and the carrier type. It can be fitted easily 
and securely and will not roll. It absorbs 
all vibration. The base of the seat can 
be removed in a few seconds to give a 
comfortable oval air cushion. The North 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., 200-208 Totten- 
ham Court Rd., London, W. 1, England. 


20¢ Water Bottle 
A STRIKING example of quality rubber 


goods being sold at minimum prices 
in Woolworth’s is a line of 2-quart hot 
water bottles in an excellent quality of red 
rubber. This article is of conventional size, 
fully molded. It has top and bottom tabs 


with rubber grommeted eyelets. The top 
tab is an extension of one side of the filling 
funnel. The bottom of the latter is formed 
by a rubber piece into which is embedded 
the shell of the screw closure plug, and the 
assembly vulcanized integral with the bot- 
tle. The screw stopper is of molded com- 
position simulating hard rubber, to the bot- 
tom of which is attached a soft rubber gas- 
ket held in place by being sprung over a 
rivet head extension of the stopper. 

This water bottle compares favorably in 
construction and finish with those much 
higher in price and doubtless will prove 
durable in service. 


Rubber Covered Valve 


UBBER covered ives for automobile 
tire tubes are a recent contribution 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., engineers to the field of tire im- 
provements. These valves are vulcanized 
to the tube and have no locknut to work 
loose or start air leakage around the base 
of the valve as is encountered with the 
clamped-in metal valve. In case of punc- 
ture the rubber valve will slip back into 
the tire without tearing the tube, which is 
not the case with metal valves with rim 
nuts. 

Standard metal valve insides are used in 
making the new rubber covered tube valve. 
The valve is an integral of the tube. It 
fits into the rim hole under compression, 
providing a water-tight seal against en- 
trance of dirt and water to the inside of 
the tire. 

While primarily 
drop center rims on 
manufacture, the new rubber covered valve 


developed for use on 
most cars of recent 


tubes can also be employed on many types 
of flat base rims. 





Goodyear Tube Valve 
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American Rubber Technologists 


George K. Hinshaw, chief chem. 
Bloomington, IIL, 1891: public schs., 
Bloomington; B. S., Illinois Wesleyan 
U., 1913, M. S., 1915; instr. in chem 
4 Pontiac Township High 
Sch., Pontiac, Ill., 1914-17: chem. dept., 
Goodvear T. & R. Co., Akron, O., 1917 
to date: chief chem. since Nov., 1932. 

AS BS: Te Re E.-teak, Ba 
s pres., Goodyear Relief Assn., 1925 
to date, chrmn., Akron Kubber Group 
during 1929. Address: 983 Whittier 

\ve., Akron. 

Hugh Clifford Jones, research chem 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Oct. 7, 1906; 
Wilkes-Barre H. S.; Ch. E., Lehigh U., 
1927, M. S., 1928; research dept., At- 


nd = physics, 


lantic Refining Co., summer, 1927; 
chem., research div., New Jersey Zinc 
Co.. June, 1928, to date. Address: Horse- 


head Inn, Palmerton, Pa. 

George P. Leistensnider, chief chem. 
b. Mansfield, O., Jan. 25, 1904; gram. 
and high schs., home study courses in 
chem. and bus. admin.; asst. chem., 
Mansfield T. & R. Co., Mansfield, 1922- 
27; technologist, Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chem. Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., 1927- 
31; chief chem., Rubber & Asbestos 
Corp.., Jersey City, Ni; 3. 1931 to date. 
Member: Lawrence Lodge No. 62, I.O. 
O.F., New York Group, Rubber Div., 
\. C. S. Address: 173 Rowland Place, 
Woodbridge, N. J. 

Charles Gardner Lloyd, engr. 5. Jan. 
1, 1893, Ebensburg, Pa.; B. S. in M. E., 
Pennsylvania State Coll.,.1917; summer 
work, various firms, 1905-16; various 
positions, Winchester Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., 1917-19; designing and 
developing, Gardner Calculator Co., 
Ebensburg, 1919-23; designer, Macbeth- 
Evans Glass Co., Charleroi, Pa., 1924- 
26; asst. mech. engr., research bur., 
Aluminum Co. of Amer., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., 1925-29; development engr., 
rubber and phenol plastic moldings, 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne 
Works, Chicago, Ill, 1929-32. Mem- 
ber: A. S. M. E. Address: 312 Center 
St., Ebensburg. 

Philip Edmund Rice, supt. 6.” 1897, 
Matawan, N. J.; Boys H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. W.¢ BS. tn Ch; BN: YY. GU 1923. 
Ch. E., 1924; Gen. Labs., U. S. Rubber 
Co., 1923-24; Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., 1925 to date: re- 
search and develop. chem., asst. produc- 
tion mgr. for Lotol and Dispersions, now 
supt. chem. dept. Member: A. C. S. 
Address: 604 N. Church St., Naugatuck. 

Charles Herman Robinson, engr. ?. 
June 24, 1901, Lima, O.; B. S. in M. E., 
Ohio State U., June, 1926; junior engr., 
McIntosh & Seymour Corp., Auburn, 
N. Y., 1926-27; designer, Cooper-Bess- 
mer Co., Mt. Vernon, O., 1927-29; devel- 
opment engr., Mansfield T. & R. Co., 
Mansfield, O., 1929 to date. Member: 





Over 400 technical super- 
intendents, chemists, and 
process development engi- 
neers in rubber plants and 
laboratories have submit- 
ted biographical data, to 
the interest of our read- 
ers. Was yours included? 
If not, we shall be pleased 
to publish it also. 





A. S. M. E. Address: 136 W. First, 
Mansfield. 

Frank L. Root, engr. Elec. engrg., 
Worcester Tech.; maintenance engr., 
Bosch Magneto Co.; engrg. dept., N. Y. 
Edison Co.: asst. equipment engr., 
Remington Arms Co., Eddystone, Pa.; 
equipment engr. and tool designer, 
New York Air Brake Co.; consultant on 
management problems: 5 years with 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., and later 
with Stevenson Corp.; chief industrial 
engr. and budget dir., Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., 1929. Address: P. O. Box 
285, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

N. C. Schlegel, engr. Gram. and high 
schs.; engrg. courses in various schs. 
and colleges; apprentice, machinist, and 
draftsman, steam. railroad, 1906-13; 
draftsman, elec. street railway, 1913-14; 
draftsman, city water supply, 1914-17; 
asst. engr. to consulting engr., 6 
months; asst. engr., gen. contractor, 4 
months; plant engr., rubber firm, 1918- 
19; plant engr., rubber firm, 1929 to 
date. Address: 949 Hillcrest Rd., Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Morris Goodwin Shepard, develop- 
ment dir. 6. Lowville, N. Y., Dec. 1, 
1887; Cortland State Norm. Sch.; 
Columbia U., 1913; research chem., J. 
P. Eustace Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
1913-14; Gen. Labs., U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., 1914-17; U. S. Army, 
1917-19; research chem., Gen. Labs., 
U. S. Rubber Co., 1919-25; dir., develop- 
ment and factory control, Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 1925 
to date. Member: Amer. Inst. of Chem, 
Engrs., A. C. S. Address: Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck. 

Bruce Robinson Silver, mgr. b. Rox- 
bury, N. Y., 1891; Roxbury H. S., 
Mount Hermon Sch.; N. Y. U., Harv- 
ard U., B. S., 1914, M. S., 1915; chem. 
asst. to Thos. A. Edison, 1917-19; Rich- 
mond Levering & Co., 1919-20; chief 
chem., Dunlop T. & R. Co., 1920-22; 
mgr., tech. service, New Jersey Zinc 
Co., 1922 to date. Member: A. C. S., 
Soc. of Chem. Ind., Assn. of Harvard 
Chemists, Delta Upsilon, Alpha Chi 
Sigma, Chemists, (Cleveland) Uni- 


versity, and Akron City clubs, Address: 
160 Front St., New York, N. Y. 

J. C. Sproull, engr. B. S., 1905, M. 
E., 1912, Rose Poly. Inst., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; asst. cashier, Ohio bank, 
1899-1901; experimental engr., J. I. Case 
T. M. Co., Racine, Wis., 1905-06; assoc. 
prof., mech. engrg., Carnegie Inst. of 
Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1906-18; gen. 
megr., Emerson Lumber Co., summer, 
1907; member, Federal Fuel Admin., 
Pa., during World War; megr., produc- 
tion labs., B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O., 1918-30. Member: A. S. M. E,, 
Soc. of Automotive Engr. Address: An- 
sonia, O. 

George Frederick Adelbert Stutz, 
research chem. 6. Washington, D. C., 
June 3, 1900; Lehigh U., Johns Hop- 
kins U.: Ch. E., 1922; M. A., Physics, 
1924; Ph. D., Physics, 1929; New Jersey 
Zinc Co.: investigator, research div., 
1922-28, chief, fundamental research 
div., 1928-31, chief, pigment research 
div., 1931 to date. Member: A. C. S., 
Amer. Physical Soc., Illuminating 
Engrg. Soc., A. S. T. M., Sigma Psi, 
Tam Beta Pi. Address: Palmerton, Pa. 

Samuel H. Webb, engr. 06. 1897; 
M. E., Lehigh U., 1919; sales engr. in 
mech. goods dept., Goodyear T. & R. 
Co., 1919-21; salesman and member of 
firm, Hudson Gypsum Co., 1925-26; 
member of firm in charge of sales, W. 
S. Webb & Son, Inc., 1926-28; mer., 
Los Angeles office of S. H. Lanyon, 
San Francisco; Lapp Insulator Co., 
Chicago Fire Brick Co., 1929-30; sales 
agent, Metal Forms Corp., 1930. Ad- 
dress: 59 Durlard Rd., Lynbrook, N. Y. 

Morris L. Weiss, chem. b. 1891; B. 
S., Polytechnic Inst., 1916; analytical 
lab. and research chem., Republic Rub- 
ber Co., Youngstown, O., 1917-20; chief 
chem. and research dir.. Dovan Chem. 
Corp., New York, N. Y., 1920-29; re- 
search and plant chem., Foster-Heaton 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 1930-31. Address: 
85 Johnson Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Carl James Wright, v. pres. and gen. 
mgr. b. Hayfield, Minn., April 28, 1889; 
Ft. Gollins, Colo., H. S.,. 1909; E. ‘E., 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst., Troy, N. Y., 
1913; H. L. Doherty & Co.: junior engr., 
1913-14, personal engrg. staff, 1914-15; 
various natural gas properties, Cities 
Service Co., 1915-17; industrial heating 
dept., Toledo Edison Co., 1917-22; 
technologist, Combustion Utilities Corp.., 
New York, N. Y., 1922-30; v. pres. and 
gen. mgr., General Atlas Carbon Co., 
New York, 1930 to date. Member: A. 
S. M. E., Amer. Gas Assn., Downtown 
Athletic Club, Tau Beta Pi, Doherty 
Men’s Frat., Masons, served on various 
tech. comm. of A. G. A., A. ’S. M. E., 
A. S. T. M., secy., New York Chapter, 
Rensselaer Alumni Assn. Address: 
60 Wall St., New York. 
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Goodrich Notes 


“Summing up all present facts, as with 
ali development work, the buying public 
will be final judge, and there will be many 
arguments for and against lower pressures, 
but after carefully weighing all evidence 
for and against, | believe lower pressures 
inevitable for use on passenger cars, 
trucks, and busses.” 

So declared K. D. Smith, technical super- 
intendent of The B. F. Goodrich Co. tire 
division, Akron, in a paper on “Trends in 
Pneumatic Tires,” read before 2 confer- 
ences of the supervisory personnel of the 
tire division January 16. Mr. Smith also 
read the paper before the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 12. 

A. A. Robb, sales engineer in the manu- 
facturers sales department, and O. J. 
Sullivan, manager of state, county, and 
municipal truck and bus sales of the Good- 
rich company, on January 16 attended the 
annual national Road Show, Highway, and 
Road Building Congress, Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Connors, Goodrich vice president 
and general manager of the mechanical 
goods division, was reelected by acclama- 
tion to serve a second term as Chairman 
ot the Mechanical Goods Division of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
He has been identified with Goodrich 
mechanical goods activities for over 20 
years. 

Twenty-nine members of the Goodr'ch 
mechanical goods division on January 13 
gathered at Young's Hotel to honor 7 
fellow workers who just completed 20 
years’ service with the company: Robert 
Coleman, James Moore, Alex Shoemaker, 
Clarence Weckman, Daniel Dunsmoor, 
Clarence Johnson, and S. S. Surgeon, who 
were presented their 20-year pins by G. L. 
Matthias, general superintendent of the 
mechanical goods division. Besides Mr. 
Matthias, B. F. Stauffer, assistant general 
superintendent of the mechanical goods di- 
vision, and A. E. Moon were in charge of 
the affair. 

Joseph S. Smith, 76, oldest employe in 
point of years on the active rolls of the 
Goodrich company, and 6 other workers 


are 


were awarded 20-year service pins last 
month. They are William B. Burns, 
Alfred Hawkins, L. Modroo, George 


Schanz, Basil Fitzpatrick, and Paul Moyer. 





The Akron Equipment Co., Akron, 
manufactures Tyrwelder tire repair 
equipment, tire molds, tear test equip- 
ment, and rubber machinery made to 
order. Executives include C. R. Quine, 
president; M. M. Kindig, vice president; 
C. F. Schnee, secretary; W. A. Byrider, 
treasurer; and R. J. Schmidt, purchas- 
ing agent. 


OHIO 





The Faultless Rubber Co., manufac- 
turer of rubber sundries and specialties, 
Ashland, recently reorganized its ex- 
ecutive personnel as follows: T. W. 
Miller, formerly chairman of the board, 
now president, a position he held in the 
past for many years; W. H. Balch, who 
returns to the firm as vice president; 
M. Kaufmann, second vice president: 
(;, A. Meiler, secretary-treasurer; and 
V. L. Miller, factory manager. 

The Ohio Rubber Co., with factory 
at Willoughby and branch at 725 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, manufactures 
molded rubber goods, mats and matting, 
and rubber covered steel running boards. 
E. H. Griffith is vice president, and C. 
Edward Hyke, general manager. 

Stanley Harris, president and general 
manager of The National Rubber Machin- 
ery Co., Akron, sailed January 22 aboard 
the S. S. Bremen for England on a busi- 
ness trip. He will travel also in Germany, 
France, and Italy. 

The Barr Rubber Products Co., San- 
dusky, manufactures advertising spe- 
cialties and premium goods, balls, bal- 
loons, toys, and novelties. Randolph J. 
Dorn is’ president and _ purchasing 
agent; Henry Graefe, vice president; and 
Hf. I. Scott, secretary-treasurer. 

The Surety Rubber Co., Carrollton, 
according to President S. S. Hall, recent- 
iy bought the former plant of The Tus- 
con Tire & Rubber Co. In addition to 
‘ts present products (electricians’ rubber 
gloves, sleeves, and blankets and hcouse- 
hold and industrial rubber’ gloves) 
Surety will manufacture, as soon as 
necessary equipment is installed, about 
February 15, latex household, surgeons’, 
and industrial gloves. J. B. Hall is 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 

The Advance Rubber Co., Akron, re- 
ports President F. R. Jefferys, moved its 
factory and general offices from 1796 E. 
Market St. to 100 Beech St., thus secur- 
ing more adequate plant manufacturing 
space to handle the steady increase in 
sales enjoyed by the company since its 
inception. 

The DeVilbiss Co., 300 Phillips Ave., 
Toledo, lists as its rubber products bulbs 
and tubing for atomizers and_ special 
tvpes of hose. Branches are maintained 
at 25° W.- 45th: St. New York, N. Y.; 
2865 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; 410 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1166 W. 
22nd St., Chicago, Ill.; 831 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Calif.; and 8825 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, O. Executives include 
A. D. Gutchess, president; F. A. Bailey, 
vice president; W. W. Conklin, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and R. W. Witchner, 
purchasing agent. 
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U. S&S. Rubber Co. 
The United States Rubber Co.’s tire 
plant at Detroit, Mich., increased work 


hours 20% during January, according to 
J. F. Q’Shaughnessy, vice president in 
charge of sales, who said, “Resumption of 
comparatively large production schedules 
ky the automobile industry, in connection 
with the introduction of new lines of pass- 
enger cars for 1933, has had a favorable 
effect on the number of work hours at our 


disposal. . . . A normal payroll will bene- 
fit from the hour increase, because for 
several months it has been possible, 


through a controlled distribution of work 
hours, for the tire plant to maintain prac- 
tically a constant number of workers. This 
system of operation has been followed be- 
cause of a desire to give as much work as 
is available to the largest possible number 
of men.” 

On the road today are 29,000,000 pass- 
enger car tires that should be replaced at 
once declared L. S. Simpson, general sales 
manager, U. S. Rubber tire department, 
who based this estimate on a recent survey 
by the company to determine the number 
of unsafe tires in operation. This survey 
showed that one of every 3 tires checked 
had been worn smooth and was a real 
danger to motoring. 

“Multiplying the number of passenger 
cars registered in the United States, ap- 
proximately 22,000,000, by 4, the number of 
tires in use on each car, and dividing by 3, 
we get a total of 29,000,000,” explained Mr. 
Simpson. “In view of this situation, 
characterized by a real menace to motor- 
ing, it would seem that a good replacement 
market definitely awaits the tire industry 
in 1933.” 


James B. Day & Co., 1872 Clybourne 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., of which A. T. Day 
is purchasing agent, manufactures milli- 
nery cement. 

The Twenty-second Annual Safety 
Congress will be held October 2 to 6, 
1933, in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Ill. Many new ideas are going to be 
worked into this meeting, and visitors 
will have opportunity to see The Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, commonly 
called the 1933 World’s Fair. 

Wilson Western Sporting Goods Co., 
2037 Powell Ave., Chicago, IIl., manu- 
factures golf balls. Company execu- 
tives are L. B. Icely, president; Dave 
Levinson, vice president; Wm. C. 
Buethe, secretary; J. D. Hopkins, treas- 
urer; and E. O. Goll, purchasing agent 

Belden Mfg. Co., 4647 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill., manufactures insulated 
wires, cables, and cords. J. C. Belden 
is president and treasurer; N. B. Par- 
sons and W. Jacobs are vice presidents. 








Pusinelli & Poel, Inc., announced its 
liquidation, effective December 31, 1932. 
This move marks the end of an old firm 
begun in 1918 as Poel & Kelly, which in 
itself was a continuation with many 
changes in name and personnel of Heil- 
burt & Ruben, London, 
England, in 1838. 

Thomas, Douglass & Co., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y., recently was 
organized to conduct a rubber brokerage 
business. Telephone: VAnderbilt 3-4360. 
Principal members of the firm are C. H. 
Thomas, W. R. Douglass, and N. W. 
Diamond. 

Walter F. Platt, Jr., formerly assistant 
manager of the Eastern Sales Division, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. New York, 
N. Y., off 


office, opened an office for the 
company in the 


organized in 


Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. In addi- 
tion to this company’s linseed oils Mr. 
Platt will have charge of sales in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity for The Werner G. 
Smith Co., china wood o.1 and fish oils; 


Cook Swan Co., Inc., whale, sperm, 
and fish oils and kindred products 
including spermacetti and hydrogen- 


ated (hardened) oils; William O. Good- 
rich Co., soya bean oil; The Wyandotte 
Oil & 
synthetic stearic acid (double-pressed). 

Ernest Wiener, exporter, importer, 
and selling agent for Atlantic Rubber 
\Works, M. Steinberg, and Phoenix Rub- 
ber Works, all in Germany, has moved 
his oftices and showrooms to larger 
quarters at Suite 1411, 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: CAle- 
donia 5-0997. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Inc., advertising section, formerly 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to Wilmington, Del. All corre- 
spondence regarding advertising should 
be addressed to John J. Landy, Adver- 
tising Manager, The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohock- 
en, Pa., according to Advertising Man- 
ager Geo. H. Duck, is operating full 
force 3 days a week. The company was 
building up inventory preparatory to in- 
stalling a new mill line, and this work is 
progressing satisfactorily. During the 
past 6 months Lee moved its tube mak- 
ing operations from Youngstown, O., to 
Conshohocken. 

The Poole Foundry & Machine Co., 
Woodberry, Baltimore, Md., according 
to Secretary-Treasurer L. M. Ricketts, 
has appointed Frank M. Esch, P. O. 
30x 742, Houston, Tex., as direct rep- 
resentative for Poole flexible couplings 
and reduction gears in Texas, and the 
Rockfield-Davis Equipment Co., 1500- 
17th St., Denver, Colo., as representative 
in Colorado, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico to carry a complete line of 


Fat Co., hydrogenated oils and 


Poole flexible couplings in stock for dis- 
tribution in this territory. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Kelly-Springfield Plan 

provided for in the 
plan of Kelly- 
were apportioned 


New securities 
capital readjustment 
Springtield Tire Co. 
and ready for delivery to certiticate hold- 
ers on and after January 3. 

“The capital readjustment has been 
completed,’ W. H. Lalley, president of 
the tire company, states, “without any 
new financing, and has given the com- 
pany an outstanding balance sheet. The 
following results have been obtained by 
the readjustment: elimination of approxi- 
mately a $10,000,000 deficit; elimination 
of about $7,250,000 of patent rights and 
good will items; creation of a surplus in 
excess of $2,600,000; elimination of all 
accrued obligations for dividends and 
sinking funds on preferred shares; reduc- 
tion of over $181,000 per year in carrying 
charges after including fixed obligation of 
$177,000 per year, interest on 10-Year 6% 
Notes. 

“The company has been free of all 
bank loans since September 1, 1931, and 
current ratio as of October 31, 1932, 
was 15 to 1. Statement of operations 
tor the first 6 months of the current year 
showed a protit of $57,101 after all 
charges including interest requirements 
for the new 10-Year 6% Notes. 

“Definite economies in operation, be- 
gun in May, 1931, have been continued 
during 1932 so that the cost of operations 
n manufacturing, sales, distribution and 
administration, and in all other depart- 
ments have been brought to the lowest 
level in the company’s history.” 

Mr. Lalley also reports that the com- 
pany has completed plans for 1933 for 
the most comprehensive sales campaign 
ever undertaken by the company. The 
main feature of the campaign will be an 
aggressive newspaper advertising pro- 
gram to be launched early this year. 

Preparatory to this activity, company 
sales executives have held a nation-wide 
series of meetings with the sales force 
and with distributers in all key markets. 

“We have something new to adver- 
tise,” adds Mr. Lalley. “Kelly-Spring- 
field has made a real advance in tire de- 
sign and construction, as has _ been 
demonstrated by our new registered tire, 
‘The Fatigue-Proof,’ which we are now 
manufacturing and which we regard as 
revolutionary. The development of this 
new tire has required more than one 
vear and is backed by 39 years of manu- 
facturing experience.” 


The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., 
New York, N. Y., will hold its twentieth 
annual convention at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., from March 13 to 
15 inclusive. Besides the annual meet- 
ing of the association and the twentieth 
annual banquet, there will be important 
meetings of all the divisions and subsidi- 
ary associations connected with the par- 
ent organization. 
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St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., announces that its 
leaded zinc oxide has been adopted by 
some of the leading rubber goods manu- 
facturers for use in rubber mixings 
where zinc oxide is indicated because of 
the satisfactory results obtained. Stocks 
of leaded zinc oxide are being main- 
tained at the more important consuming 
centers in the United States. 

The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announced the appoint- 
ment of O. B. Wilson. formerly man- 
ager of its Cleveland, ©., office, as dis- 
trict manager of the territory compris- 
ing Texas, Louisiana, and southern Ar- 
kansas, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex. 

The Fourth Annual Greater New 
York Safety Conference will be held 
March 1 and 2 at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Chapter of 
the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers, Engineering Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Fifty-four speak- 
ers will appear before 16 sessions held 
during the 2 days, and over 50 organiza- 
tions are cooperating in sponsoring the 
affair. The 1932 conference attracted a 
registration of over 2,500, and the Gen- 
eral Committee, of which George M. 
MecAinsh is chairman, is working dili- 
gently to increase the attendance at the 
coming conferences. 

Ulmer & Co., 257 N. Third St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., lists as its products water- 
proot rubber tile cements and linoleum 
paste cements and shellac varnishes. 
The firm consists partnership of 
George B., Jr., and John R. Ulmer. 

Rubber Products Corp., Doylestown, 
Pa., manufacturer of rubber specialties, 
operates its plant under normal condi- 
tions. 

Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., reports that hard rubber business 
has shown little improvement. 

The Triplex Products Corp., Chanin 
Bldg., New York, N. Y.. having taken 
over the sale and exclusive rights to 
manufacture and distribute the Pneu- 
matic ‘Walk-on-Air” Rubber Heel, from 
the Pneumatic Rubber Heel Co., under 
its patents, proposes actively to push 
this new heel. It has many qualities of 
merit: it is the only really corrective 
balancing heel on the market and as 
such is strongly endorsed: it is resilient, 
non-skidding, practicable, and depend- 
able. 

Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., with fac- 
tory at Delawanna, N. J.. branches at 
605 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 
and 1402 Walnut St.. Cincinnati, O., and 
principal office at 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., manufactures compounding 
ingredients and chemicals including aro- 
matics and rubber deodorants. Dr. Eric 
C. Kunz is vice president of the com- 
and W. H. Adkins. purchasing 


or a 


pany, 
agent. 
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Boston Shoe Show 


The Eleventh Annual National Boston 
Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., January 16, 17, and 18, proved a 
real attraction for buyers according to 
the exhibiting rubber manufacturers. 
The show this year covered 5 floors of 
the Statler and overflowed into 2 near- 
by hotels. 

Of particular interest there was the 
drive to “Buy American.” Many manu- 
facturers are stamping their shoes “Made 
in America.” 

The Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Can- 
ton, Mass., reported that over 160 buy- 
ers, all new prospects, visited its very 
large display. The number of orders 
that resulted made it one of the best 
shows Plymouth had ever attended. Its 
main exhibit centered around “Ply 
Glaze,’ a new material making the in- 
side of a shoe look and wear like the fine 
leathers used in costly footwear. An- 
other interesting Plymouth feature was 
the numerous rubber articles for use in 
the shoe trade for premium purposes. 
A large selection of bathing caps, capes, 
aprons, balls, and beach sandals were 
featured. The demand for such articles 
has grown rapidly within the past few 
years, Plymouth officials state, so much 
so that it has been well worth their while 
to feature these items along with their 
other materials more specifically a part 
of the shoe business. Among these were 
rubber heels, crepe soles, gem duck, sock 
lining, molded sport soles, and regular 
slabs. Representing the company were: 
Walter Bieringer, vice president; Philip 
Berstein, sales manager, heel depart- 
ment: and I. Brockman, sales manager 
of the quarter lining and sock lining de- 
partment. 

Another company with a most attrac- 
tive exhibit was the Stedfast Rubber Co., 
Mattapan and North Eastern, both in 
Mass. Its outstanding product was the 
new Veil and Dot Hitex sock linings in 
a wide variety of color combinations that 
are gaining wide popularity in the open 
shank sandal. Its particular improve- 
ment feature is the dressing up of all 
shoes, pepping up appearance, and con- 
trasting strikingly with the quarter lin- 
ings. 

Also shown were a_ line of reen- 
forcements and full lines of “Kafsted.” 
In charge of the booth were E. N. Peter- 
son and H. N. Cohn. Company officials 
present included A. Sydeman, president 
and treasurer; Al Grossman, superin- 
tendent of the North Eastern plant; and 
J. L. Clifford, factory manager and tech- 
nical director. 

The Panther-Panco Co., Chelsea, 
Mass., had a large room exhibit of its 
composition and fiber soles and _ heels, 
with N. J. Berein, Mike Kellagher, 
Harry Crossman, and Frank Black in 
charge. 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., had a display attended by com- 
pany officials. 


The Stedfast Rubber Co., Inc., Matta- 
pan and North Eastern, both in Mass., 
and Granby, IP’. Q., Canada, have been 
granted patents for “Kafsted” in both 
United States and the Dominion. 

Surgical Dressings, Inc., 65 Brookside 
Ave., Boston, Mass., sole manufacturer 
of Sterilastic surgical dressing, is pro- 
tected by recently issued United States 
patents covering the manufacture. sale, 
and use of Sterilastic dressings. The 
company has taken part of the factory 
occupied by the Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Jamaica Plains, Mass., and will make a 
complete line of surgical tapes, etc. 

The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 
Norwalk, Conn., manufactures auto cas- 
ings and tubes, rubber accessories, and 
storage batteries. Executives include J. 
W. Whitehead, president; L. P. Arnold, 
vice president; H. C. Miller, secretary; 
and Wm. K. Valentine, treasurer and 
purchasing agent. 

United Elastic Corp., with principal 
office at Easthampton and factories at 
Easthampton, Littleton, and Lowell, all 
in Mass., makes elastic webs, webbings, 
braids, and cords, and self-folding heater, 
vacuum, and lamp cords. Officers are 
E. L. Shaw, president; W. L. Pitcher, 
treasurer; and H. W. Conant, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. Companies con- 
trolled by the United Elastic Corp. are 
Glendale Elastic Fabric Co. and George 
S. Colton Elastic Web Co., both of East- 
hampton, and Conant Houghton & Co., 
Littleton. The company trade name is 
Elastex. 

Clifton Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plains, 
Mass., is turning out a new full line of 
baby pants. 

Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., 
for 6 months in the hands of receivers, 
Thomas H. Mahoney, Samuel Haines, 
and Albert Wecgsler, by March 1 will 
have turned back to it its remaining as- 
sets under a decree of Judge Wilford D. 
Gray, of the Middlesex Superior Court, 
and will again operate without receivers. 
Since the latter took over the company 
last June, Converse made a profit of 
$73,000 and is expected to be liquidated 
by February 1. 

George Heathcote, of the Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass., last 
month, was elected to the Employe Ad- 
visory Committee of the Boston Better 
Business Bureau. 

New York Insulated Wire Co., Divi- 
sion of Essex Wire Corp., Wallingford, 
Conn., manufactures rubber insulated 
wires, cables, flexible cords, friction tape, 
splicing compounds, etc. Trade names 
include Raven Core, Grimshaw, and 
Scotch Boy. Sales offices are at 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; 1 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 1315 H St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Company 
officers include Addison FE. Holton, 
president: David S. Davis, vice presi- 
dent; T. Ferdinand Wilcox, secretary; 
Robert F. Herrick, Jr., vice president 
and treasurer; and Ralph H. Mount, pur- 
chasing agent. 


Rhode Island 


The rubber industry here looks forward 
with increasing confidence. As with many 
other basic industries, conditions in rub- 
ber manufacturing tended toward stabiliza- 
tion in 1932. The Rhode Island rubber 
industry manufactures a specialized prod- 
uct and has not, therefore, come under the 
influence of adversities which have beset 
manufacturers of heavier types of rubber 
goods. Local plants have been reasonably 
busy turning out goods which, because they 
enjoy a more flexible market, righted them- 
selves quicker and threw off depressing in- 
fluences faster than other divisions of the 
trade. 

Footwear, hospital and surgical sundries, 
sports goods, and novelties form Rhode 
Island’s rubber manufactures. Each of 
these articles is a relatively fast moving, 
low priced product. There was ready 
liquidation of these articles when the de- 
pression first began. The process of elimi- 
nating stocks, reducing manufacturing 
capacity, and correcting trade weaknesses 
was virtually completed while the rest of 
the industry was still struggling with the 
same problems. Fundamentally the situa- 
tion appears bright as far as the outlook 
for 1933 is concerned, according to local 
officials. Stocks continue low; demand 
shows every indication of increasing as 
spring approaches. Heads of local plants 
anticipate continued but slow recovery in 
their particular lines during 1933. 

While figures are not yet available upon 
which to base a comprehensive review of 
the rubber industry in Rhode Island during 
1932, some idea may be gained from a 
study of conditions by the Brown Univers- 
ity Business Service for October, issued 
last month. Six Rhode Island rubber 
manufacturers employed 4,032 persons in 
October, with a total monthly payroll of 
$227,000 as compared with 3,810 employes 
and payroll of $179,000 in September, 1932, 
and 3,655 employes in October, 1931, and 
payroll of $288,000. 

The Hope Rubber Co. closed its re- 
tail department at 136 Westminster St. 
and consolidated its business at the whole- 
sale plant, 210 W. Exchange St., Provi- 
dence. 

Davol Rubber Co.’s Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Providence, recently held a dinner 
and entertainment at the Narragansett 
Hotel, Providence, attended by 70 guests. 
Professional entertainment and addresses 
by Ernest Kilcup, acting treasurer of the 
company, Leon Nodine, assistant manager, 
and Jesse Little, superintendent, were on 
the program. Thomas Dyson was installed 
association president: the other officers in- 
cludes: Richard Carr, treasurer; James 
Montague, secretary; and Frank Jackson, 
vice president. Mr. Kilcup conducted the 
installation. 

The Phillips-Baker Rubber Co., 44 
Warren St., Providence, has awarded a 
contract for reenforcing one of the manu- 
facturing buildings in the company’s plant 
with steel girders at a cost of $7,000. 

Columbia Narrow Fabric Co., Shan- 
nock. New equipment has been completed 
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and is now generating electricity for the 
plant. The new 125 h.p. generator, will 
supply current enough to run much of the 
machinery, but direct current will also be 
necessary from the local public service com- 
pany. The improvements consist of a new 
vertical turbine water wheel, a_ direct 
mounting generator, a new switchboard, a 
new fire pump, and a Lombard governor 
encased in a steel and concrete flume. The 
broad silk mill of the company is running 
3 shifts 24 hours daily, with 60 employes. 
This mill is in charge of Superintendent 
Alfred A. Gobeille, who recently patented a 
new fabric, a combination of rubber and 
silk. now manufactured, which is 
known as bagatelle crepe or wattle crepe. 
is made in all colors, is washable, and is 
claimed not to shrink. The cloth is suit- 
able for dresses, hats, and handbags. The 
company operates 3 mills, 2 at Shannock 
and one at Peace Dale. The company has 
been in business through 5 generations of 
Clarks, starting in 1756. 

The American Webbing Co., Paw- 
tucket, notified the Secretary of State that 
it has reduced its capital from 5,000 shares 
of common no par value to 200 shares of 
common no par value. 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket, reported a decided increase in busi- 
ness and is operating 5%4 days a week, with 
a night shift for the braiders. Orders are 
especially heavy for appliance and lamp 
ords. W. A. Boyd, master mechanic, 74, 
recently completed 50 years with the ~om- 
pany. 
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Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd., Peter- 
borough, Ont., Canada, manufacturer of 
linings in Canada since 1920, recently 
added 2 structures to its plant. About 
90% of Raybestos products are now 
being made in the Dominion. 





Most New Jersey rubber manufactur- 
ing, including hard rubber, raincoat and 
automobile materials, and tires, declined 
during the mid-\Winter. Molded press 
goods, however, are holding their own. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, operates 5 days a week. The rub- 
ber shoe production also continues good. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, of 
which Alfred H. Branham is receiver, 
and Charles Hellyer, purchasing agent, 
manufactures Murray, Mason. 
Luckstone. and Hyway King tires and 
tubes, and special brand tubes. The 
company reports business has dropped 
off a little but is expected to improve in 
the spring. 

The Thermoid Company, Trenton, had 
a large display at the exhibition of the 
National Standard Parts Association 
held at Detroit. James A. Wheatley, 
Thermoid sales manager of automotive 
parts, was elected a director of the as- 
sociation. F. Robert Lee, Thermod 
vice president and general sales manager, 
was elected president of the National 
Brake Lining Association at its annual 
convention in Detroit. Thermoid has 
been busy taking an inventory of the 
factory, resulting in curtailed production. 

L. Albert & Son, with principal office 
at 680 N. Olden Ave., Trenton, and 
branches in Akron, O., and Compton, 
Calif., handles rebuilt and new rubber 
mill machinery of every type, with en- 
gineering and erecting service. Execu- 
tives include I. H. Albert, president: R. 
Albert, vice president; S. L. Albert, sec- 
retary: and P. E. Albert, treasurer and 
purchasing agent. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
finds business is holding up very well, 
showing improvement over last year. 
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LATEX DIPPED FOOTWEAR 


A* IMPROVED method has been pat- 
as ented: for manufacturing lightweight 
rubber footwear from latex or aqueous 
dispersions of rubber or reclaim. This 
method is unique in that the shoes are 
formed inside out. The article is pro- 
duced entirely by a sequence of dipping 
operations, using a last of smooth and 
highly polished or of variated surface 
with grooves, designs, or ornamental pat- 
terns raised or sunk in the surface. 

The former or last is successively 
dipped in an aqueous suspension or dis- 
persion of rubber, removed, and dried be- 
tween coats to the extent necessary until 
the required thickness of deposited rubber 
is obtained. After the article is formed 
by dipping in a vulcanizable latex mix it 
s vulcanized in dry heat, steam, or hot 
water, or by the application of sulphur 
chloride. The cured article is finally 
stripped from the last and turned inside 
out. 

The dipping operation may be carried 
é United States Patent No. 1,867,879, July 19, 


out by hand or by mechanical means. The 
sole is formed first, then the body of the 
shoe, and lastly, if desired, one or more re- 
enforcing coats which will come on the 
inside of the shoe when the shoe is turned 
inside out after vulcanization. Thus the 
sole and the outside of the shoe will be 
formed first and next to the mold, and 
the coating applied Jast will become the 
inside. 

To form the sole the former is dipped 
only as far as it is desired the sole shall 
extend and to a determined height on the 
side of the former. The operation is re- 
peated until the desired thickness is ob- 
tained. After the sole is formed the body 
is next dipped over the sole coats, and 
similarly after the body coats the re- 
enforcing coats are applied. 

Extraction of the water soluble material 
in the rubber can be effected with im- 
provement to the rubber quality by im- 
mersion of the article in boiling water for 
2 to 4 hours. In any case the article 
may be subsequently varnished or given 
other surface treatment. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, is one 
of the largest reclaiming factories in 
the world. Officers are Jos. F. McLean, 
president; C. J. Howell, vice president: 
M. T. Gunter, secretary-treasurer: and 
J. P. Decker, purchasing agent. 

Frank Sayen, president of the Mercer 
Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, has been 
on a lengthy business trip through the 
Far West. 

Minor Rubber, Inc., 25 Branford P1., 
Newark, acts as manufacturers’ agents and 
jobbers. Some of the rubber goods that 
the company handles are made under its 
own brand to its specifications. Execu- 
tives include Charles W. Humphreys, presi- 
dent, treasurer, and purchasing 
James Robinson, vice president; and E. D. 
Humphreys, secretary. 

The Neptune Rubber Mfg. Co., [ren- 
ton, manufacturer of bathing 
gloves, matting, etc., closed its plant for 
the winter and will reopen in the early 
spring. 

Lamborn, Hutchings & Co., 37 Wall 
St.. New York, N. Y., member of all 
principal exchanges, opened a branch 
office in the National State Bank Bldg., 
810 Broad St., Newark, under the man- 
agement of Harlow H. Morgan. Tele- 
phone MArket 2-5880-1. 

Rare Metal Products Co., Belleville, 
manufactures antimony sulphuret. D. 
A. Shirk is president; R. E. Myers. vice 
president and treasurer; and H. L. Wil- 
liamson, secretary and purchasing agent. 

Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works, 
with factory at E. Millstone and prin- 
c'pal office at New Brunswick, lists as 
its products reclaimed rubber, hard rub- 
ber dust, and rubber batched pigments. 
Executives include Israel Laurie, presi- 
dent; B. S. Marcus, vice president; and 
Irving Laurie, secretary-treasurer and 
purchasing agent. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
experienced decreased business at both 
the Trenton and Ontario, Canada. plants. 

Walter J. Leatherow, prominent for 
many years in the toy balloon industry 
as head of the Howe-Bauman Balloon 
Co., Newark, is now a member of The 
Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, O., organiza- 


agent: 


goods, 


tion as eastern representative. The 
Howe-Bauman brand is merged with and 
becomes part of the Oak line. Mr. 


Leatherow entered the balloon business 
in 1906 when he started the Rubber Bal- 
loon Co, of Amer-ca and produced the 
iirst seamless rubber balloons made in 
this country. In 1911 he organized the 
Howe-Bauman company. 

Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton. 
having resumed operations after a week's 
shutdown, states business is picking up 
again. 

James P. Flynn, general manager of 
the Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
turned from a trip of several weeks 
through the Far West and South, where 
he visited all the Puritan distributers. 
He brought back a number of good or- 
ders and savs prospects are encouraging. 
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Company News 

Unemployment in the rubber industry in 
England again declined somewhat in No- 
vember, 1932, official figures show. On 
November 21, 1932, the percentage of un- 
employment was 17.1% against 17.7% the 
month before and 20.7% on the correspond- 
ing date of 1931. Employment in the elec- 
tric cable, lamp, etc., trade, continues to be 
among the best in the country despite an 
increase in unemployment from 10.5% in 
October, 1932, to 12.5% the following 
month. In November, 1931, it was 12.9%. 

The Rubber Industry Bill, providing for 
contribution by the rubber manufacturers 
of Great Britain to the Research Associa- 
tion of British Rubber Manufacturers, was 
laid before the House of Commons for a 
first reading on December 21, 1932. It is 
a redraft of similar bills submitted in 1928 
and 1931, which never got beyond a second 
reading. 

During November, 1932, the local indus- 
try took up 9,514 tons of crude rubber 
against 5,910 in November, 1931. Total 
deliveries for the first 11 months of the 
vear totaled 78,118 tons as compared with 
67,986 tons the year before. 

Despite considerable economies a_ sub- 
stantial reduction in trading results over 
the year ended September 30, 1932, could 
not be prevented, reports the India Rubber, 
Gutta-Percha & Telegraph Works Co., 
Ltd. The turnover at Silvertown decreased 
largely because of the almost complete 
cessation of foreign demand for one par- 
ticular product. The factory at Persan, 
France, continued to work at a heavy loss, 
and at one stage closing this factory was 
considered, but instead drastic measures 
were taken to enable it to operate without 
loss unless conditions become worse. 

The parent company’s balance at the end 
of September, 1932, shows a loss of £88.- 
893 against £51,593 for the 13 months 
ended September, 1931; the debit balance 
brought forward was £123,755 so that the 
total debit now stands at £212.648. The 
Persan works alone were responsible for a 
loss of £44,780 in 1932. 

The directors of the British Goodrich 
Co., Ltd., propose to acquire control of an 
already established factory to increase the 
company’s output capacity. To finance 
this move new capital will be necessary. 

Encouraged by the recently increased use 
of zinc oxide in the United Kingdom, the 
Sulphide Corp. is erecting a small plant 
at the Seaton Carew Works to produce the 
material for local consumption and export. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Great 
Britain), Ltd., is said to be producing a 
new noiseless, non-skid tire at the Wolver- 
hampton Works. It seems that the tire is 
designed with a tread which in most re- 
spects resembles the standard All-\Weather 
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type as to appearance except that in the 
new tire the blocks are irregularly placed. 
This arrangement apparently greatly re- 
duces the noise caused by the drumming of 
regularly placed blocks on the road and 
the rush of air through the spaces. 

The financial position of R. & J. Dick 
Ltd., continues satisfactory, the chairman 
stated at a recent meeting, but the Amer- 
ican company has given much anxiety. The 
sales of the latter fell to a very low level, 
and a loss of $119,000 was incurred for 
the year ended December 31, 1932. It was 
felt that everything possible had been done 
for the American company and that in the 
interests of the firm in Great Britain noth- 
ing more could be done. It was proposed 
not to take up the losses of the American 
company in the profit and loss account, but 
to write down the value of its shares by 
the amount of these losses. The R. & J. 
Dick Co. recently acquired the rights for 
Great Britain and the greater part of the 
world for a new process and expects 
shortly to market belting made according 
to this process. 


New Rubber Applications 


Rubber tubes in various dimensions to 
fit all types of grain drills and rubber 
prong protectors for potato digging ma- 
chines to prevent bruising of the tubers 
during “lifting” are among the novel aids 
to farmers made by the Northern Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Retford, Notts. 

The bushing of a new type of universal 
coupling produced by the Laycock Engi- 
neering Co., Sheffield, reports the Commer- 
cial Motor, comprises blocks of resilient 
non-cold-flow rubber equally placed in rela- 
tion to a common axis. The housing for 
the blocks is light but strong, and the 
coupling runs smoothly without noticeable 
loss of power even when operating at an 
angle as high as 16°, it is claimed. As 
there is no metal contact between the 
flanges, effective insulation of noise and 
vibration is obtained. Reversal stresses in 
transmission are also cushioned. 


Ethanite-Oil 


Ethanite. a recently marketed reaction 
product of ethylene dichloride and calcium 
polysulphide, is said to resist practically all 
solvents, oils, fats, greases: can be com- 
pounded and vulcanized: is an antioxidant; 
and will not sun-crack. In general it is 
handled in the same way as crude rubber. 

As a master batch in itself, Ethanite re- 
quires no sulphur for curing, but zinc oxide 
in the proportion of 1% and up to 15 to 
20% if necessary. Cure is effected in 1 
hour at 40 pounds’ pressure and 287° F. 
The inclusion of a small amount of raw 
rubber is advised to facilitate milling, and 





Resistant 


a mix of 20 Ethanite and 1 rubber is said 
to be as resistant to oils and greases as 
Ethanite alone. This resistance declines, 


however, as the proportion of raw rubber is 
increased. When raw rubber is added, 
necessary amount of sulphur to cure it 
must be added. Up to 20% of rubber on 
the Ethanite content may be used if more 
flexible products are desired. 

In compounding, the addition of carbon 
black is recommended to increase tensile 
strength and decrease porosity, and about 
“4% of paraffin wax to prevent the mix 
sticking to the rolls. The most suitable 
accelerators are zincazol and mercapto- 








benzothiazol, or a blend of both. A mix 
said to resist practically all oils and sol- 
vents is: Ethanite 20, pale crepe 1, zinc 
oxide 2, carbon black 5. 

France 


The doughnut tire is gaining in popu- 
larity in France, and the vogue for large 
section tires has spread to cycle tires too. 
However, the extreme type of doughnut 
with very low pressure is still an Ameri- 
can curiosity. At the recently held auto- 
mobile show in Paris, Michelin featured its 
new “Superconfort” tire, 150 by 40, which, 
it seems, is making good headway: and 
most automobile manufacturers here are 
using it as original equipment on new cars. 

Tires for Michelines were also shown at 
this exhibition. These rail-cars now are 
in regular service in France. Besides the 
tests in America and England, successful 
experiments have also been conducted with 
Michelines in Belgium, Holland. Italy. 
Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 

Other special tires exhibited included 
the Goodrich “Ours Blanc” (White Bear ) 
built to run over snow without chains. 

Among the solid tires was the ‘“Multi- 
flex” of the Compagnie Francaise du 
Caoutchouc, an unusual type of cushion 
tire divided in 2 over its circumference by 
an air channel. Under load, the flexible 
cushion tread flattens somewhat, 
the air channel. It is claimed that the 
design makes for speed without heating. 

Finally attention may be called to the 
\Weydert shock absorber for automobiles, 


closing 


metal band embedded in rubber. 
Etablissements Bergougnan report net 
profits of 13,100,000 francs for the past 
business vear against 17,413,360 francs and 
pay a dividend of 45 instead of 55 francs. 
With the exception of the Belgian auxili- 
ary all the foreign branches of this firm— 
in Russia, Italy, and America—have been 
liquidated. The Belgian concern, the Com- 
pagnie Bergougnan Belge, is capitalized at 
20,000,000 francs; offices are in Brussels, 
and the factory in Mariakerke-lez-Gand. 
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Chlorinated Rubber 


\t the meeting of the Institute for Var- 
ish Research held November & 1932, in 
rlin, chlorinated rubber was tully dis- 
ussed. According to an abstract in Kaut- 


schuk, December, 1932, products are now 
available with uniform chlorine content 
and lowest degree viscosity. Products 
containing smaller proportions of chlorine, 
say 40°7, are unstable, but those with high 


h more stable than 





chlorine content are mt 
hitherto reported. To test stability a solu- 
tion of chlorinated rubber is spread on 
copper plates ; after drying, these are cover- 
ed halfway with black paper and subjected 
to ultra-violet light radiation. Unstable 
{ by the formation 

ot chloride of copper under the film. 
\fter 14% years weathering, it was 
further stated, chlorinated rubber showed 
a remarkable effect as compared with other 
paints. For a waterproof finish it cannct 
be mixed with linseed oil, but satisfactory 
results are obtained by spreading alternate 
coats of linseed oi] and then chlorinated 


rubber or the like. Chlorinated rubber was 


material was recognizes 





particularly successtul on rusty surfaces, 
still adhering firmly where oil varnishes 
had long before cracked off. 

Further tests showed that chlorinated 
rubber can be combined with nitrocellulose, 
natural and artificial resins, etc. Like the 
vinyl resins, it is markedly lyophile. ‘t is 
soluble in all esters and hydrocarbons. In- 
creased chlorine renders the films brittle 
and reduces the adhesive powers. Only thin 
viscous types can be satisfactorily sprayed. 

Krumbhaar pointed out the importance 
of the pigmenting question. Without pig- 
ment, chlorinated rubber is not stable, and 
water makes it white. lHiard pigments, as 
nely ground silicon carbide, considerably 
increase the adhesive powers of chlorinated 
rubber 

Hauser Joins Semperit 

Dr. E. A. Hauser, director of the Kolloid- 
Chemische Laboratorium of the Metall- 
gesellschaft A.G., Frankfurt a. M., since its 
inception in 1925, has resigned to join the 
Semperit Oesterreichisch - Amerikanische 
Gummiwerke A.G., Vienna. His work in 
application have for 





latex research and 
vears heen linked with the name Metall- 
gesellschaft and has given its colloid chem- 
ical laboratory an international reputation. 
Dr. Hauser will continue to advise both 
Metallgesellschaft and Revertex, Ltd., Lon- 


England 





Company News 

Various rubber manufacturers are plan- 
ning to reduce their capital or have already 
done s Schmidts Gummiwarenfabrik, 
Arthur Schmidt A.G., Stade, has cut its 
capital from 600,000 marks to 300,000. 

Bremer Roland A.G., 
Bremen, incurred a loss of 100,114 marks in 
1931 on a capital of 500,000 marks; un- 
favorable developments last year have more 
Reorganization 


Gummiwerke 


than doubled this loss. 


plans are therefore being considered. It 


GERMANY 





is proposed to reduce the capital first to 
100,000 marks and then to bring it up to 
400,000 marks. 

\sbest & Gummiwerke Alfred Calmon 
A.G., Hamburg, will reduce its capital of 
2,325,000 marks in the proportion of 10: 
3 to 697,500 marks and then increase it to 
1,200,000 marks by issuing 502,500 marks 
of new shares. This new share capital, it 
is learned, will be taken by the Helsing- 
borgs Gummifabriks A.B., Helsingborg, 
Sweden, with which an agreement has been 
made whereby its special experience in foot- 
wear manufacture will be made available 
to Calmon. 


Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik Weiss & 
Baessler A. G., Leipzig, again declared a 
10% dividend as in 1931. It booked net 
profits of 93,000 marks in 1932 against 97,- 
560 marks in 1931 despite a 15% decline 
in the value of sales. Vulkan recently de- 
signed a new type of all-rubber brush with 
or without handles or holders to serve a 
variety of purposes. Instead of bristles, the 
brushes have strips of reenforced, rough- 
ened rubber, which may or may not be por- 
ous. 





Ground Vuleanized Serap 
Molding 


A method for the manufacture of cheap 
lines of molded rubber goods, particularly 
soles and heels, has been successfully de- 
veloped in Europe, where equipment is in- 
stalled for the production of 500,000 pairs 
of these products daily. The method is 
found economically practical in countries 
in which competing goods of new rubber 
are excluded by abnormally high tariffs, 
and the demand is not otherwise supplied 
locally. Spain and Mexico are said to be 
making liberal use of this method which 
yields goods of practical utility for shoe 
repair work. The materials utilized are 
waste pneumatic tire treads and inner 
tubes reduced to a suitable degree of fine- 
ness by a series of simple and easily in- 
stalled machines. 

In their order of application the ma- 
chines include a circular knife on one end 
of a short shaft titted with a small fly- 
wheel at the opposite end and driven by a 
belt running on a small pulley half way 
between knife and tlywheel. This mech- 
anism is mounted upon a floor pedestal and 
is surmounted by a small cylindrical can of 
water with pet cock for dripping water for 
lubricating the stock being cut. Production 
of cut stock is about 50 kgs. (110 Ibs.) 
per hour. 

The first stage of grinding is effected 
on a grinder consisting of a power-driven 
encased cylinder. on the surface of which 
are set cutting spikes suitably spaced to 
pass through the notches of a fixed steel 
blade set in contact with the spiked cylin- 
der. The action results in tearing to bits 
the pieces of cut stock fed into a hopper. 
The latter is hinged on the casing of the 
machine immediately above the notched 
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steel plate. Access to the cutting parts of 
the machine is thus very convenient. 

The second, or tine grinding, stage is ef- 
fected in a horizontal belt driven mech- 
anism consisting of 2 encased triturating 
disks, after the general style of a coffee 
grinder. This is fed by delivery of the 
stock by graduated feed from a side hop- 
per to the center of the grinding disks. The 
power necessary is 6 h.p.. and the production 
capacity 30 to 40 kilos (66 to 88 pounds) 
per hour. 

The fine ground scrap is then ready for 
batching on a mill with a binding agent 
such as mineral rubber, or according to 
one patented method’ latex can be used 
as a bonding agent. However bonded, the 
sheeted material with addition of sulphur 
is vulcanized in an electrically heated hand- 
power hydraulic press with several open- 
ings or mold decks. 


1British patents Nos. 302,151 and 315,512. 





Czechoslovakia 


The Gummi & Balatawerke Matador 
A.G., Pressburg, and Prager Gummifabrik 
Vysocany have combined to economize and 
put operations on a more efficient basis. 
To this end the capital of the former will 
be raised from 4,000,000 to 10,000,000 
crowns; the shareholders of the latter com- 
pany will obtain Matador stock in exchange 
for that they now hold. The new concern 
will be known as the Matador Prager 
Gummiwerke A.G., with offices in Prague. 





Poland 


Reports of leading Polish rubber manu- 
facturers are anything but encouraging. 
The Pepege concern of Graudenz reports 
a loss of 13,284,946 zloty. (Zloty = $0.111 
U. S. equivalent.) The capital has accord- 
ingly been reduced from 15,000,000 to 
3,000,000 zloty. The factory was closed 3 
weeks in December, and reopened with its 
working staff cut to 600 to 800 against 
1,000. 

The Rygawar A.G., in Warsaw, booked 
a loss of 652,443 zloty on a capital of 
1,000,000 zloty. 

Gentleman Rubber Works, Lodz, has dis- 
charged about 2,000 employes. 





Russia 

According to the 1932 program produc- 
tion of rubber goods should have repre- 
sented a value of 243,000,000 rubles for 
the year. However the value of goods 
actually produced so far falls far short of 
this mark, and for the first 9 months of 
1932 came to only 131,000,000 rubles. 

I:xports of rubber goods for the first 
half of 1932 declined in value when com- 
pared with those for the preceding year; 
the comparative figures are 1,100,000 
rubles in 1931 and 900,000 in 1932. When 
rubber goods exports are compared with 
total exports, the percentage remains un- 
changed at 0.3. (Ruble = $0.5145 U. S. 
equivalent.) 
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Rubber industry in Far East 








Rubber Valorization 


The scheme for valorization of rubber 
by economic means submitted by the Negri 
Sembilan Estate Owners’ Association re- 
quires joint action by the governments of 
Malaya, Netherlands East Indies, and 
Ceylon, which are to agree to limit rubber 
exports to 25% of production for 15 
months and thereafter to keep supply ad- 
justed to demand. There will be no 
quotas; simply 34 of every consignment 


for export will be retained by the govern- 


ments as a levy in kind. 

Growers will be paid at least 5 cents 
(S. S. currency) a pound on all rubber 
produced, but not allowed to be exported 
during these first 15 months. Factories 
are to be established to convert the surplus 
rubber into motor spirit. 

To finance this work the governments 
will impose a tax of 5¢d. a pound on all 
rubber exported for 6 years. It is cal- 
culated that the tax will yield £20,000,000 
in 6 years; while the subsidy to growers in 
the 15 months will cost £13,612,200, or 
with interest. £18,000,000, leaving a balance 
of £2,000,000 to finance the factories. 
Recognizing the need of initial capital, the 
scheme proposes that the governments ob- 
tain it by granting an international cor- 
poration representing all rubber producers 
the right to collect the tax on condition 
that the subsidy had been paid to the pro- 
ducers and the surplus rubber converted 
into motor spirit. 

Finally the governments are to rule that 
after 5 years, exportation of rubber is to 
he restricted to those holdings already 
planted at the time of enforcement of ex- 
port control, so long as their output meets 
This scheme, it 1s claimed, “an- 
objections.” 


demand. 
ticipates nearly all 
Judging from the amount of discussion 
provoked, it is rather less than perfect. 


possible 


Motor Spirit from Rubber 


Regarding the conversion of the surplus 
rubber into motor fuel, Dr. Braddon, one 
oi the promoters of the scheme, and Mr. 
kendall have succeeded in producing a 
motor spirit from rubber and have run an 
It is claimed that it is in 
some respects superior to petrol, and, inci- 
dentally, it may be added that the spirit is 
to be tested officiaily by the Automobile 
Malaya and the Estate 
Spirit is obtainable 


automobile on it. 


\ssociation ef 
(wners’ Association. 
from rubber. But comes the question of 
disposing of it and costs of producing it. 
Dr. Braddon is quite prepared to give the 
spirit away if need be. As to costs, why 
worry when the export tax is there to 
cover them? Retaliation by existing oil 
corporations? Never fear. 

“The government will not fail to sup- 


MALAYA 


port an industry which will relieve motor 
users and oust holders of the present 
monopoly from their domination over the 
transport of the country.” 


Rubber Roads 


The rubber industry is much more likely 
to benefit by attempts in applying rubber 
to new purposes as for instance the road 
cxperiment at present in progress in Singa- 
pore, than by schemes like the above 

The concessionaries for Solar Processes, 
Ltd., Gammon, Ltd., laid the largest area 
of rubber road ever made in Malaya, in 


Singapore, where an area 270 by 29 fe 
Rattles Place was treated. The top dress- 
Ing was removed, and the road bed slightly 
special rubber adhesive, 
and a mixture, 
ly powder- 


roughened. \ 


Paratix, 





was then < 
ine 


consisting of 


and activators of 





ed fill 
uleanization, poured on to form a smocth, 
solid carpet from %- to 34-inch thick ac- 


cording to the roughness of the road bed. 
The rubber hardens in several days. 
\bout 2 ; 

ment was conducted by Solar Processes, 
Ltd., on Trafalgar Square, and more re- 
cently in Penang and at the Seletar Air 
Pase. In all these tests the rubber mix was 
laid on a smooth surface with only Parafi 


years ago a rubber road experi- 








as adhesive. Since adhesion in these 


stances has so far proved successful, it is 
naturally expected that the latest road, 
which has the adva ] nechanical 
bond in the roughened surface in addition 
to the P: 
cessful. The builders of this road claim 
that they have evolved the perfect road. It 
is less slippery and less noisy than any 
other type: it is resilient, absorbs vibration, 
is non-abrasive, and will wear longer. 
Gammon, Ltd., will also lay a rubber 
read near Kuala Lumpur under test con- 
ditions arranged with the Rubber Research 
Institute. It is stated that 100 tons of 
rubber will cover 1 mile by 40 feet wide. 
The firm further exploits a rubber road 





age Ofa 


ratix, will prove still more suc- 





paint, Parapaint, which, it seems, is a fine 
adhesive, provides a surface that is non- 
slippery, free from dust, and non-abrasive. 
The firm has already received an order 
from the Singapore Municipality to treat 
the whole of Lavemder St., with the paint, 
an area covering 18,700 square vards. 


Small Holdings 





Every quarter the Department of Agri- 
culture of the F. M. S. and the S. S. pub- 
lishes results of its survey on small rubber 
holdings in Malaya. The Malayan Agri- 
cultural Journal for November contains 
such a report over the third quarter of 
1932, showing a slight rise in rubber in 
\ugust immediately led to renewed tapping 








on previously rested native 
throughout Malaya The only 

was the District of Johore 

areas already have been lef 

a considerable period. In Neg le 
the area of Malay owned holdings under 


15 acres that was out of tapping at the end 
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it cannot be expected 
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The report shows th: 
planting distances ra 
23 feet. 
under these extremes 
36 } « . 
3% the stand of trees 
436 and on 2.4%, 108 t 
referred distances 
On 20¢ th tand w- 2 25 
1 2U% the stand was 436 to 258 


to 23 bv 


between these 
tremes. 
trees; on 21.6%, 258 to 194 trees: and on 
36'7, 194 to 134 trees per acre Outside 
of moldy rot, rather prevalent especially 
as owing to hard times owners cannot be 


forced to treat diseased trees, not much 














disease was reported on native holdings 
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— NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES — 


Optimistic View of 
Rubber’s Future 


Mr. Kasteliin, director of rubber, palm 
il, and coffee estates, and technical di- 
rector of the Propaganda Committee of 
the International Rubber Association for 
Rubber and Other Crops in the Nether- 
lands Indies, informed a representative of 
the Deli Courant (Sumatra) that he was a 
confirmed anti-restrictionist. He will have 
no government intervention and no arti- 
ficial maintaining of high prices, which 
policies would only encourage natives to 
extend their acreages. Improvement can 
only be expected when demand _ balances 
supply. But he favors voluntary restric- 
tion, evidenced by the 50% cut in produc- 
tion on his estates. 

In general Mr. Kastelijn is inclined to 
view the future of rubber optimistically. 
Increased consumption before very long is 
certain; at present there is no extension of 
planting so that the much desired equili- 
brium between consumption and production 
may not be so very far away. Consump- 
tion, however, must be stimulated as far as 
possible, he declared, and adequate funds 
provided for research work. The rubber 
industry should follow the example of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, he said, which re- 
serves 10% of its profits for research work. 
The English were far ahead of the Dutch 
in this respect: Malaya for instance 
annually raises large sums for the purpose. 
He then revealed that the International 
Rubber Association favors compulsory con- 
tributions from estates to support experi- 
ment stations which should also investigate 
new uses for rubber. Tires should not con- 
tinue to be the main outlet for rubber ; last 
vear the tonnage of rubber used for tires 
was considerably reduced: whereas the 
quantity converted into other articles re- 
mained practically 
present conditions. 

To the above it must be added that the 
General Agriculture Syndicate of Java and 
the South Sumatra Syndicate have re- 
auested compulsory contributions to the 
experiment stations, and from latest re- 


unchanged in spite of 


ports it seems likely that rubber, tea, coffee, 


and quinine estates before long will have t 
pay 0.1 to 0.2 cents per pound. (The 
amount has not yet been agreed upon.) 


This levy will apply to 
South and West 


Sumatra 1s 


estates in Java, and 
Sumatra; East Coast 
included since the research 
tganizations there work much cheaper and 
. The search 


are otherwise well supported 





for new rkets and new uses for the 
ps me ed will occupy a prominent 
ce 1 research work if plans go 
throu 


Rubber Roads 
pointed out, work on 
the application of rubber has lagged here, 


and comparatively little has been done in 


However in 
the few such tests made, an entirely differ- 
ent method has been followed by the Dutch, 


road surfacing for example. 


probably from a conviction that the re- 
silient, noiseless, shock-absorbing surfaces 
that form the object of British experi- 
nents are not only too expensive but too 
clastic to be adopted except in congested 
areas in large cities. 

In a review of road experiments in Java 
and Sumatra in the Bulletin du Syndicat 
des Planteurs de Caoutchouc de U'Indochine, 
J. B. Deuss declares that for general pur- 
poses the surfaces of latex mixed with 
earth as experimented with in Malaya have 
more chance of success than rubber blocks. 
He believes, though, that the aim should 
rather be to improve existing types of 
asphalt roads by incorporating latex. Be- 
sides tests with Colastex, Mr. Deuss men- 
tions a distinctly novel type of road laid in 
Tandjong Karang, South Sumatra. This 
is based on the idea that if the lower layer 
of a road is elastic, acting as a shock ab- 
sorber, the top laver will suffer much less 
the traffic. Therefore, first a layer of 
concrete was put down, over which was 
poured a thin layer of hot bitumen. Then 
elastic blocks of unpurified natural bitumen 
mixed with latex, dried in the air and 
smoked like sheet, were placed on the bitu- 
men; the whole was finished by a topping 
of bitumen, giving the appearance of an 
ordinary asphalt road. So far the road ap- 
pears to be satisfactory although no definite 
conclusions can be drawn yet. The process 
has been patented. 

In other tests layers of asphalt and latex 
have been put down, but these have not 
proved satisfactory. Mr. Deuss himself is 
cxperimenting with a mixture of latex and 
earth having a certain degree of acidity, 
the process follows the Macadam system, 


where diluted latex is used instead of 


water. 


Value of Rubber Oil 


Rubber producers, in their hour of need, 
have often urged that distillation of excess 
rubber might yield valuable products 
which, replacing or competing with others 
already on the market, would help to ease 
the rubber situation. Some time ago the 
Rubber Growers’ Association published the 
results of an investigation in this direction, 
which led to the conclusion than even if 
rubber were given away, there was at 
present no hope for successful economic 
exploitation of rubber distillation. 

The Jndische Mercuur (November 9, 
1932) publishes details of a similar in- 
vestigation by W. Spoon, covering the 
possibilities of rubber oil as a means of 
killing larvae (in combating malaria, for 
instance), as motor fuel, and as a substi- 
tute for turpentine. The tough sticky 
residue left after distillation was also ex- 
amined. 

Mr. Spoon fully confirms the — find- 
ings in the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion Memorandum. Not only are the 
rubber oils more expensive, either relative- 
ly or actually, than the products they are 
intended to displace, but lack one or more 
valuable substances. 
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EDITOR’S 
BOOK TABLE 


Book Reviews 

“The Romance and Drama of the 
Rubber Industry.” By Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., vice president of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

This little booklet of 127 pages is 
dedicated by the author to h‘s father, 
Harvey S. Firestone, Sr. It comprises 
the radio talks delivered by Harvey, Jr., 
in “The Voice of Firestone’ programs 
over the nationwide network of National 
Broadcasting Co., September, 1931, to 
September, 1932. 


“Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth An- 
nual Meeting.” Held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 20-24, 1932. Vol. 32. Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 1315 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth. 
Tilustrated. Subject and author indices. 
Part I has 1,071 pages; Part II, 824 
pages. 

Part I contains the annual reports of 
the Society Committees and the papers 
and standards appended. Rubber manu- 
facturers and technologists will be inter- 
ested in the report of Committee D-11 
on Rubber Products, Committee D-13 on 
Textile Materials, and Committee D-9 on 
Electrical Insulating Materials. Tenta- 
tive specifications are given on Insulated 
Wire and Cable; Performance Rubber 
Compound; Friction Tape for General 
Use for Electrical Purposes; and Rubber 
Insulating Tape. 

Part II comprises the technical papers 
given at the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the society. 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan 
Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 Charing 
Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the follow- 
ing figures for December, 1932: 


Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 

December, 1932 

Latex 

Sheet Concentrated 

and Crepe Latex and 


om Rubber Revertex 

To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom .. Fh beg 117 
United States .. ...... 16,824 222 
( ontinent of Europe 9.890 179 
sritish possessions ..... 1,023 13 
TOGO ooo 5. 00 tne. aies 5,507 21 
Other countries ...... 975 

Totals 39,566 552 


Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 


December, 1932 


Dry Wet : 

’ Rubber Rubber 
From Tons Tons 
Sumatra Sere tae eae ae 480 4.746 
Dutch Borneo ........... 303 2,426 
Java and other Dutch Islands 177 8 
Sarawak .... ee ae 631 13 
SeIsh BOM. 66 sos sd esse 173 2a 
SUEUR Soe eis iis wae elec as 262 12 
Siam Re ee eee 169 237 
French Indo-China ......... 335 33 
Other countries 54 7 
MUR. Aaa teas +s) ee 7.505 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 


1,888,987. Sole Presser. R. J. King and 
R. A. Blake, both of New Haven, as- 
signors to Goodyear’s India Rubber 
Glove Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,889,102. Rubber Thread Apparatus. 
E. A. Murphy and D. F. Twiss, both 
of Sutton Coldfield, England, assignors 
to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., a British 
company. 

1,889,361. Electrical Measurer. R. D. 
Hickok, Cleveland, assignor to Mag- 
netic Gauge Co., Akron, both in O. 

1,889,385. Temperature Indicator. P. B. 
Schuster, assignor to Magnetic Gauge 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,889,546. Material Rack. C. C. Gates, 
Denver, Colo. 

1,889,904. Inner Tube and Airbag De- 
vice. F. T. Roberts, Malone, N. Y. 

1,890,133. Expanding Core and Tire 


Mold. <A. H. Shoemaker, Seattle, 
Wash. 
1,890,218. Tire Scuff Detector. J. F. 


Duby, Boston, Mass. 
1,890,746. Hydraulic Tire Press. 
O’Dell, McMinnville, Ore. 


©. 8. 


1,890,785. Collapsible Tire Building 
Form. F. L. Johnson, Akron, O. 
1,890,952. Bead Gum Strip Applier. J. 


A. Shively, assignor to Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,890,968. Heel Mold. E. B. Carter, 
Lexington, Mass. 
_— a Mold Filler. J. R. Gammeter, 


OQ. 

1h 264, Rubber Soled Shoe Machine. 
F. D. Kinney, Wenham, Mass., as- 
signor to United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Paterson, N. 

1,891, 489. Tire Casing Apparatus. H. 
Willshaw, assignor to Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., both of Birmingham, Eng. 

1,891,789. Tire Reclaimer. O. A. 
Wheeler, Portland, Ore. 

1,891,976. Mold Opener. G. Goebel, as- 
signor to Canfield Rubber Co., both 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 

1,892,024. Tire Foundation Apparatus. 
H. Willshaw, Wylde Green, and W. 
A. Cowles and H. Smith, both of Bir- 
mingham, assignors, by direct and 
mesne assignments, of % to Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., a British corp., and 
14 to Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, all in England. 

1,892,028. Mill Roll Cooler. S. W. 
Alderfer, Akron, O. 

1,892,629. Tubing Apparatus. F. B. 
Pfeiffer, Akron, O., assignor to Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., a corp. of Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


328.288. Mat Machine. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of W. H. 
Leavenworth, both of Akron, O., U. 
S. A. 

328,470. 
Rubber Corp., 


Bias Cutter. Dunlop Tire & 

Buffalo, assignee of C. 
S. McChesney, Kenmore, and F. G. 
Reid and N. L. Cornell, both of Buft- 
falo, all.in N.. Y., U.S. A. 

328,471. Extrusion Apparatus. Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., assignee of J. Hall and 


G. F. McCombe, co-inventors, both of 


Birmingham, England. 

328,580. Valve Stem Locking Device. 
W. L. Fairchild, New York, N. Y., 
WSs As 


United Kingdom 


380,003. Calender. Continental Gummi- 
werke A. G., Hannover, Germany. 
380,121. Road Vulcanizer. W. T. Siew, 

Penang, Straits Settlements. 

380,131. Inner Tube Mold. A. H. Stan- 
ley, London. ie Ms Potter, Paw- 
tucket, Re ob SS: A.) 

380,174. Hollow ‘Article Mold. Latex 
Holding Co., assignee of F. L. Killian, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

380,178. Tube Extruder. Dunlop Rub- 


ber Co., Ltd., London, and H. Will- 
shaw, Ft. Dunlop. 
380,287. Tire Vulcanizing Press. Sum- 


mit Mold & Machine Co., assignee of 
W. Brundage, both of Akron, O., 
S: 


380, 382. ‘Gas Mask Mold. Soc. Italiana 
Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

380,565. Extrusion Machine. 
Tire & Rubber Co., 
A 


380, 671. Tire a — 
Mattia, Clifton, N. J., 


Goodyear 


Akron, ©:., U: S: 
B. De 


380,721. Tire Mold. Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. 
380,736. Tire Repair Vulzanizer. Sood: 
Akron, O., 


year — & Rubber Co., 
U; 


381,075. “Thread Vulcanizing Apparatus. 
Revere Rubber Co., Providence, R. I., 
assignee of W. A. Gibbons, Montelair. 
and E. G. Sturdevant, Passaic, both 
in N. J. all-in the U.S. A. 


Germany 


565,384. Tire Tool. A. Pohl, 
Lichtenrade. 

565,398. Electrically Heated Mold. M. 
Szurau, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

565,843. Dipping Machine. Maschinen 
& Apparatebau-Gesellschaft Martini & 
Huneke m.b.H., Berlin. 

565,844. Grinding Solid Tires. B. G. J. 
Burger, Munich. 

566,547. Apparatus for Making Foot- 
wear. H.C. L. Dunker, Helsingborg, 


Berlin- 


Sweden. Represented by M. Mintz, 
Berlin. 
566,627. Tool for Vulcanizing Machines. 


E. Frohlich, Freiheit b. Osterode. 





PROCESS 


United States 


1,890,081. Puncture-Proof Inner Tube. 
A. L. Freedlander, assignor to Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,890,345. Attaching Rubber to Leather. 
A. V. Thomas, Hanover, assignor to 
E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 

1,890,424 and 1,890,425. Brake Lining. 
H. Whitworth, assignor to Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., both of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1,891,027. Artificial Leather. G. A. 
Richter, assignor to Brown Co., both 


of Berlin, N. H. 


328,153. 


328,289. 


1,891,197. Cleaning Molds. G. G. An- 
drews, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. ’ 

1,891,407. Carbonaceous Substance Acti- 
vation. A. Godel, assignor to Societe 
de Recherches & d’Exploitations 
Petroliferes, both of Paris, France. 

1,891,491 and 1,891,492. Inflatable Boat. 
A. V. Anderson, Beacon, assignor to 
New York Rubber Corp., New York, 
both in N. Y. 

1,892,085. Decorated Molded Rubber. J. 
Stein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,892,505. Shock Insulating Device. E. 
R. Evans, Detroit, Mich. 


Dominion of Canada 


327,947. Treating Textile Thread. J. E. 
C. Bongrand, Paris, and L. S. M. Le- 
jeune, Wasquehal (Nord), co-invent- 
ors, both in France. 

Concrete Paving Block. Uni- 

versal Rubber Paviors, Ltd., Auden- 

shaw, assignee of A. F. Sexton, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, England. 

Treating Pneumatic Article. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
43 < W. Litchfield, both of Akron, O., 

328,290. ‘Gas Impervious Tire Lining. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
assignee of W. D. vs -< Cuyahoga 
Falls, both in O., U. S 


United italien 


— Molding Rubber Article. A. 
: a Anonima Gomma Affini, Milan, 
ta 

380, 456. Floor Covering. 
Mfg. Ge, Ltd, and A. A. 
both of London. 

380,802. Molding Conveyer Belt. Con- 
tinental Gummi-werke A. G., and A. 
Loges, both of Hannover, Germany. 

381,525. Air Cushion. I. and L. Dorogi 
and Dr. Dorogi Es Tarsa Gummigyar 
R. T., all of Budapest, Hungary. 

381,596. Sieve. Anode Rubber Co.., 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel 
Islands, assignee of Magyar Ruggyan- 
taarugyar, Budapest, Hungary. 

— Solid Tire. S. B. Woolf, Lon- 
don. 


Linoleum 
Godfrey, 


Germany 


565,351. Porous Rubber Objects. 
Société Belge du Caoutchouc-Mousse, 
Berchem-Ste-Agathe, Belgium. Rep- 
resented by B. Kugelmann, Berlin. 

566,589. Making Footwear. H. C. lL. 
Dunker, Helsingborg, Sweden. Rep- 
resented by G. Lotterhos, H. Morten- 
sen, and W. von Sauer, all of Berlin. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


18,691.* Latex Sterilization. W. A. 
Gibbons, Montclair, N. J., assignor to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,889,327. Accelerator. J. A. Bertsch, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 


* Reissue. 
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1,889,331. Age Resister. J. R. Ingram, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 
889,429. Carbon Black. W. B. Wie- 
gand, Sound Beach, Conn., and L. J. 
Venuto, New York, N. Y. 
889,825. Softener. G. Fessel, assignor 
to Technische Chemikalien-Co. G. m. 
b. H., both of Halle-on-the-Saale, Ger- 
many. 
1,889,905. 
M. Saeger, Jr., 
1,890,154. Antioxidant. J. R. 


— 


_ 


Core or Mold Binder. C. 
30wmanstown, Pa. 
Ingram, 


Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 
1,890,165. Accelerator. W. Scott, Nitro, 
W. Va., assignor to Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 
1,890,191. Accelerator. J. C. Patrick, 


rrenton, N. J. 

1,890,231. Accelerator. J. C. 
and N. M. Mnookin, both of 
City, Mo 


1.890.47¢ 


Patrick 
Kansas 


Latex Composition. P. C. 
ER Willigen, assignor of 14 to N 
Nederlandsche Linoleumfabriek, 
Krommenie, Netherlands 

Gelling Rubber Latex. C. 
Sutton Coldtield, and E. W. 
and F. C. Jennings, both of 
in England, assignors 
Ltd., a British 


both of 
1,890,578. 
Hayes, 
Madge 
Erdington, all 
to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
“oOmMmpany. 
£90,723. Chlorinated Rubber Insulation 
M. Deseniss and A. Nielsen, assignors 
to Firm New-York Hamburger Gum- 
miwaaren Co., all of Hamburg, Ger- 
man\ 
1,890,903 
H. L. Fisher, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., 
1,890,916 and 1,890,917. 


Plastic Composition. 
\kron, O., assignor to 
New York, N. Y 
Age Resister. 


Heat 


W. L. Semon, Silver Lake Village, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 

York, N. ¥. 
1,890,924. Composition. H. A. Winkel- 
“s 


mann, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
891,198. Accelerator. A. M. Clifford, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

891,743. Accelerator. ©. Behrend, 
Nitro. W. assignor to Rubber 
Service Laborator es Co., Akron, O. 
892,101. Rubber Treatment. H. A. 
Bruson, Germantown, assignor to 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, both in Pa. 

892,123. Adhesive Composition. \V. 
F. Zimmerli, Fairlawn, and R. S. 
Havenhill, Akron, both in O., assign- 


— 


rs to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
NW: Y. 

1.892167. Adhesive Composition. \V. 
L. Semon, Cuyahoga Falls, ©O., as- 


signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
mega 


York, N. 


Dominion of Canada 


Age Resister. Swift & Co., as- 
signee of A. Guillaudau, both of Chi- 
cago, Ill., U. S. A 
Vulcanizable Latex. J. B 
Crockett. Malden, Mass., U. S. A. 
328,291 Accelerator. Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of W. C. Cal- 
vert, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
322,466. Latex Processing. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of S. M. Cadwell, Leonia, N. J., 
U.S.A 
328,653. Manufacture. 
Ltd.. Montreal, 
McGavack, 


Crude Rubber 
Dom‘nion Rubber Co., 
P. Q., assignee of J. 


Leonia, N. J., U.S.A 


United Kingdom 


380,345. Deactivated Carbon Black. \V. 
B. Wiegand, Sound Beach, Conn., U. 


S.. A; 

380,465. Latex Rubber Battery Sepa- 
rator. Chloride Electrical Storage 
Co., Ltd., and B. Heap, both of Clifton 
Junction. 


380,524. Latex Composition. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands, and W. H. Paull, Ft. 
Dunlop. 

380,640. Porous Composition. Stanley 
Chemical Co., assignee of H. W. 


O'Neill, both of E. Berlin, Conn., U. 
Sr vA. 

380,693. Coating Composition. A. Thiel- 
mann, Hilden, Rhineland, Germany. 
380,703. Rubber Dispersion. Flintkote 
Corp., Boston, Mass., assignee of H. 
L. Levin, Nutley, N. J., both in the 

bie cee 

380,828. Rubber Paving Composition. 
W. T. Siew, Penang, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

380,898. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of W. D. 
Wolfe, Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., U. 
S. A. 

380,964. Artificial Leather Composition. 
J. E. Cooper, Kent, and A. E. Lever, 
Croydon. 

380,970. Compounding Ingredient. l. 
Schidrowitz and Bideford Black, Ltd., 
both of London. 

381,126. Rubber Collar Composition. 
F. H. Taber, New Bedford, Mass., U. 
Sy A: 

381,161. Antiager. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., London, and H. M. 
Bunbury, J. S. H. Davies, and W. J. 
S. Naunton, all of Manchester. 


Germany 
565,845. Abrasion Resisting Products. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfurt 
a. M. 
565,917. Artificial Spongy Masses. k. 


O. Herzog, Berlin-Stegl:tz, and H. 
Hoffmann, Berlin-Dahlem. 

566,725. Colored Rubber Masses. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, A.G., Frankfurt a. M. 

566,726. Coloring Rubber and Masses. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfurt 
a. M. 


GENERAL 


United States 


Bottle Cap and Stopper. J. U. 


18,669.* 
H. Richards, 


Dutfy, Cleveland, and J. 
Carrolton, both in O. 
18,672.* Ship’s Fender. C. T. Lyons, 
Medina, assignor to Durable Mat Co., 
Seattle, both in Wash. 
889,098. Pipe Cleaner. 

son, Colfax, Wis. 
889.209. Screw Cap, Bottle Stopper, 
and Dropper. L. J. Mazoyer, Baldwin, 


S. O. Matti- 


assignor to Whitall Tatum Co., New 
York, both in N. 7. 

1.889.211. Brush. P. Mednick, Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y. 

1,889,496. Shaving Brush Kit. H. R. 
Priest, Loudonville, O. 

1,889,606. Steam Barrel Cover Closing. 


H, Lange, Garbsen, assignor to Firm 
“Fartsteinwerk Niedersachsen, Gesell- 
schaft mit beschrankter Haftung,” 
Hannover, both in Germany. 

889,720. Glass Globe Holder. G. J. 
Willman, assignor to Cincinnati Ad- 


vertising Products Co., both of Cin- 
cinnati, O 
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1,889,782. Propeller Ice Eliminator. \V. 


1,889,799. 
1,889,809. 
1,890,000. 


1 


1,890,037. 


1,890,278. 


1,890,286. 


1,890,308. Channel Strip. ae 
1,890,323. 


1,890,332. 


1,890,347. 
1,890,482. 


1,890,529. 
1,890,594, 
1,890,726. 


1,890,795, 


1,890,890. 


] 
l 


l 
1 


1 


] 


— 


890,036. 


,891,336. 
,891,550. 


891,566. 


,891,853. 


891,884. 


,891,975. 


892.037. 


892,068. 


892,088. 


892,157. 


C. Geer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tire. J. T. Clark, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Golf Ball Washer. O. H. 
Nielsen, Chicago, III. 
Telephone Base. FE. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Tire Inflation Air Line Chuck. 
B. Janus, assignor to Sarnia Air 
Equipment, Ltd., both of Sarnia, Ont., 


Canada. 

Golf Club. H. B. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
Flexible Coupling. G. K. 
3edur, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
Airplane De-icer. \W\. C. 
Geer, Ithaca, N. Y 


Oakley, 


Johnson, 


: Taylor, 
Akron, ©., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bottle Protector. C. WW. 
Youngstown, ©. 

Flexible Elastic Coupling. 
W. Muller-Keuth, Hannover, assignor 
to Firm Eisenwerk Wulfel, Hannover- 
Wulfel, both in Germany. 

Bottle Dropper Closure. \\. 
Voss, Berlin-Neukolln, Germany. 
Nurser and Nipple. H. D. 
Weissberg, New York, N. Y. 

Drill Stem Bearing. J. J. 
Santiago, assignor to J. Grant, both of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Inflatable Ball. A. J. Turner, 
assignor to Wilson-\Vestern Sporting 
Goods Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 
Water-tight Explosive Cart- 
ridge. \V. R. Farren, Tamaqua, Pa., 
assignor to Atlas Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
Spring. 


( rlaeser, 


A. Spencer, London, 
England. 

? Boot. G. L. Van Dinter and 
C. Ferrettie, assignors to Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., all of 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


890,909. Thermostatic Element. P. M. 
Lincoln, Ithaca, N. Y. 

891,186. Brake Lining. C. F. Ogren, 
assignor to Thermoid Rubber Co., 


both of Trenton, N. J. 
Wheel. E. M. T. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Golf Club Grip. G. L. Law- 
rence, Melrose, assignor to Tver Rub- 
ber Co., Andover, both in Mass. 
Flexible Hinge Ring. S. W. 
McKellip, assignor to Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Co., both of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ryder, 


891,674. Rolling Stock. R. T. Glas- 
codine, London, England. 
891,794. Bottle Cap. M. A. Bobrick, 


Cleveland Heights, ©. 

Tire Fluid Pressure Indicator. 
\W. Turner, Sheffield, England. 
Undergarment. G. C. Tan- 
ner, Melrose Park, assignor to Fried- 
berger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
both in Pa. 

Tire Puncture Sealer. \. J. 
Galvin, assignor of 49% to A. P. Reid 
and D. D. Bennett, all of Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Universal Joint. M. A. 
Crews, assignor to Budd Wheel Co., 
both of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Massage Device. 
ler, Newark, N. J. 
Pressure Gage. J. Wahl, 
Rosedale, and O. Melzer, Hollis, as- 


R. J. Metz- 


signors to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc.. 
New York, all in N. Y. 
892,136. Printing Platen. P. J. Clark, 


Longport, N. J. 


Flower Pot. M. Maier, Port- 








oosreween- 


ee 
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land, Ore., assignor of % to L.. Clark 
and % to A. C. F. Wilkins, both of 
Seattle, Wash. 

1.892.369. Fountain Pen. G. Tibaldi, 
Florence, Italy. 

1,892,374. Door Antirattler. O. C. Ritz 
Woller, Chicago, Il. 

1,892,481. Sink Strainer. C. M. Carlson, 
assignor to Republic Stamping & 
Enameling Co., both of Canton, 0. 

1,892,518. Glass Run Channel. J. S. 
Reid, Shaker Heights, assignor to Reid 
Products Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

1,892,625. Brake Lining. C. F. Ogren, 
assignor to Thermoid Rubber Co., 
both of Trenton, N. J. 


Dominion of Canada 


327,254. Abrasive Article. Carborundum 
Co., assignee of R. C. aay both of 
Niagara Malis: NN: Y.,.U, A. 

327,288. Fountain Pen. Niabic. Todd & 
Co., Ltd., London, England, assignee 
of E. Verga, Milan, Italy. 

327,314. Garment Supporter. Russell 
Mfg. Co., assignee of F. J. Zimmerer, 
Jr., and H. \W. Bauer, co-inventors, all 
of Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. 

327,321. Playing Ball Valve. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. (Canada), Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont., assignee of O. A. 
Savaria, Chicopee, Mass., U. S. A. 

327,325. Storage Battery Separator. Jos. 
Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., Welland, 
Ont., assignee of M. H. Martindell, 
Trenton, N, J. VU. ‘S. A. 

327,328. Freight Car Truck Absorption 
Shim. T. H. Symington & Son, Inc., 
assignee of T. H. ee both 
of Baltimore, Md., U. S. 

327,403. Arch Protector. r i. 
3rooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

327,479. Boot. Mishawaka Rubber & 
Woolen Mig. Co., assignee of G. L. 
Van Dinter and C. Ferrettie, co- 
inventors, Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. \. 

327,576. Waterproof Joint. D. Mclach- 
ern, Duncan, B. C. 

327,624. Pile Fabric. Collins & Atk- 
man Corp., Philadelphia, assignee of 

both in Pa., 


Stag, 


A. W. Drobile, Wayne, 
WS: ; ' 
327,647. Dual Pneumatic Tire. Good- 


assignee of 


year Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O,, 


G. A. Handy, both of 
327,694. Marking Device. United Shoe 
Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P. Q., assignee “ H. E. Ed- 
wards, Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 

327.716. Vehicle Spring sania. Re, 
N. Burton, assignee of - I. Duffy, 
both of Chicago, IIl., U. A. 

327.717. Flexible Spring Connector. R. 
N. Burton, Chicago, IIl., assignee of 
T. I. Duffy, Detroit, Mich., both in the 
Ws 2; aah 

327,740. Faucet 


Connection. J. E. 
Conklin. New York, N. Y., 


\UBR Sires 


328,005. Brush. T. H. Scott, Windsor, 
Ont. 

328.007. Self-tightening Rubber Body. 
W. Stoll, Charlottenburg-Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

328,039. Flexible Shaft Coupling. 
Canadian West’nghouse Co.,Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., assignee of J. W. 
Carthew, Wilmerding, Pa., U. S. A. 


328.056. Bitumen and Rubber henge 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, 
assignee or ES: Ross, Cynwyd, Pa” 
both in the U. S. 

328,092. Squeegee Holder. Marvel Win- 
dow Cleaner, Inc., assignee ns 1s ame De 
Barlow, both of Cleveland, LA SS 


328.230, Shaving Kit. H. R. Priest, 
Loudonville, O., U. S. A. 


328,299. Horseshoe Securing Device. 
Imperator Hestesko Aktieselskap, 
Tonsberg, assignee of P. Harsem, Os- 
lo, both in Norway. 

328,324. Tire Valve Seal. Spicer Air- 
flater, Inc., Cleveland, assignee of D. 
H. Spicer, Lakewood, both in O., U. 


Si At 

328,394. Floor Covering. J. R. Gam- 
meter, Akron, O., U. S. A. 

328,396. Hose. H. W. Goodall, Aldan, 


a., U. S. A. 
328,467. Gaiter. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of H. 


P. Manville, New Haven, Conn., U. 
See 
328,472. Conduit Coupling. Dunlop 


Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., as- 
signee of G. A. Ansell, both of 
Toronto, Ont. 


328,568. Scraper-mat ia CG. 8: 
Barker, Victoria, B. 
328,569 and 328,570. a C. F. Barker, 


Victoria, B. C. 
328,574. Cushion Tire. J. 
Seine, France. 


Brunswick, 


328,587. Golf a Mu E. Heller, New- 
ark, N. J., U. : 
328,605. PE hlig W. Leonhardt, Wis- 


mar in Mecklenburg, Germany. 

328,618. Adhesive Material. W. M. 
Scholl, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 

328,657. Airplane Gear Shock Absorber. 
Les Etablissements Ch. Faure-Roux, 
assignee of C. Faure-Roux, both of 
St.-Chamond, Loire, France. 


United Kingdom 


377,422. Pipe Coupling. Leyland & Bir- 
mingham Rubber Co., Ltd., Lanca- 
shire, and A. E. Beach, London. 

378,622. Submarine Lifesaving Buoy. F. 
Gniwodda, Sandkrug, Germany. 

378,837. Railway Wheel. L. Rado, Ber- 
lin, Germany. , 

378,852. Pneumatic Tire. E. B. Killen, 
London 

379,116. Pneumatic ae F. G. Carna- 
han, Akron, O., U. 

379,445. Inflatable Body Attachment. 
H. Lord, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

379,521. Tire Pressure Gage. WV. 
Turner, Sheffield. 
B79;577, Giser Ls, 
~ Germany. 

379,925. Railway Vehicle Tire. Michelin 
& Cie., Puy-de-Dome, France. 

379,941. Cable. Felten & Guilleaume 
Carlswerk A. G., Cologne, Germany. 

380,113. Cable. General Cable Corp., 
New York, assignee of H. H. Web- 
ber, Rome, both in N. Y., U. S. A. 

380,163. Pneumatic Tire. A. C. Steven- 
son, Hampshire. 


Harter, Dresden, 


380, ~~ Floor Covering. H. B. S. and 
H. Toone, both of Nottingham. 
380,367. Pen Stand. Namiki Mfg. Co., 


(Kabushiki Ka’sha 
Namiki Seisakusho, Tokyo, Japan.) 
380,285. Pneumatic Tire. M. Fonderie, 

Condé sur Escaut, France. 

380,310. Brake Lining. Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., assignee of H. 
Whitworth, both of Hartford, Conn., 
ILS. A 


Ltd., London. 


380,418. Tire Tread Nonskid Element. 
N. E. Brookes. London. (Respats, 
Inc., Cranston, R. I., U. S. A.) 

380.492. Vibration Damper. Budd 
Wheel Co., Philadelphia, Pa., assignee 
of Re Es a Detroit, Mich., 
both in the U. A. 

380,516. tl Hart Bros. 
trical Mfg. Co., Ltd., and A. 
both of Middlesex. 

380,714. Fountain Pen. R. Einsele, 
Pforzheim, Germany. 

380,776. Armored Cable. Felten & 


Elec- 
Hart, 
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Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., Cologne, 
Germany. 

380,792. Paving Slab. G. W. 
Middlesex. 

380,960. Toy. = 
Vorle Nw ¥.. i, A. 

381,016. Stair Tread Nosing. Leyland 
& Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., and 
G. C. Summerfield, both of London. 


3eldam, 


Wittmann, New 


381,027. Loose-Leaf Binder. Morland 
& Impey, Ltd., and W. Shewell, both 
of Birmingham. 

381,125. V-Belt. L. Rado, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 


381,220. Rubber-set Brush. W. E. 


Smith, Middlesex. 


381,295. Rotary Brush. T. Chandler, 
Shefttield. 
381,365. Tire Tread. M. Banyai, Pot- 
tendorf, Austria. 
Germany 


565,511. Atomizer. J. Patou, Paris, 
France. Represented by A., F., and 

_ A. Weickmann, all of Munich. 

565,632. Syringe. H. Pfau, Berlin. 

565,872. Self-closing Tire Tube. W. 
Stoll, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


298,292. Representation of a still en- 
closed in a _ hexagon. Adhesive. 
a sama Chemical Co., New York, 


298,318. Texide. Pessaries. Et) 
Shunk Latex Products, ‘ter Akron, O. 
298,329. Queen Royal. Golf balls. 


ae States Rubber Co., New York, 

298,351. Asepto. 
Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, J. 

298,373. Representation oF” 4 sii 
foot and the word: “Goodyear.” Auto 
top dressing. es ed ear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, 

298,421. Circle ‘sini representa- 
tion of a bell outlining the face of a 
boy, and the word: “Bel-Ball.” Balls. 
C. B. Webb Co., New York, N. Y. 

298,448. Representation of a landscape 
and a dirigible and the words: “Sold 
by Druggists Only, Tourists Tubes, 
They'll Circle the Globe.” Prophylac- 
tic articles. W. W. Wyant, doing 
business as Akron Rubber Supply Co., 


Akron, OF 


Syringes. Bec ton, 


298,481. Laytex. Wire. United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 
298,489. Thermolectric. Tire repair vul- 


canizing apparatus. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

298,543. Speedway. Hose. 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

298.546. Dispatch. Tires. mits. ‘Spring- 
field Tire Co., New York, N. 


ica al 


298,555. Dura-Lite. Hose. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
298,563. Tensilastic. Rubber thread. 


Para Thread Co., Inc., Woonsocket, 
RE 

298,584. Spunjy-Lastik. Sponge rub- 
ber. Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
Derby, Conn. 

298,592. Wham. Golf balls. Sun Radio, 


Inc., Akron. O. 

298,685. Word: “Proof” superimposed 
upon the word: “Shudder.” Machin- 
ery vibration eliminating supports. 
Rubber Shock Insulator Corp., 
Bridgeport. Conn. 

298.686. Representation of a section of 
a belt. Belting. United States Rub- 
ber Co.. New York, N. Y. 

298,779. Tabel bearng the werds: 
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“The Pharis, Certificate.” Tires. 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 


298,839. Kindergarters. Garters. I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

298.916. Sleepy Head. Crib sheets. 
United States Rubber Co. New 
York, N., ¥. 

298,917. Representation of a still. Rub- 


ber ink. Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y 

298.963. The Creative Printer. Rubber 
stamps and hectographs. Classroom 
Teacher, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

298,964. The Cooperative Printer. Rub- 
ber stamps and hectographs. Class- 
room teacher, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

298,965. The Classroom Printer. Rub- 
ber stamps and hectographs. Class- 
room Teacher, Inc., Chicago, Ill. al 

298.985. Belinde. Toys. ‘“Semperit 
Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische Gum- 
miwerke A.G., Vienna, Austria. 

298,987. Representation of the cuff of 
a glove. Surgeon’s gloves. B. F 
Goodrich Co., doing business as Muil- 
ler Rubber Co., Inc., New York, 
Ni. ¥. 

299.066. Double-bordered diamond. 
Prophylactic articles. Youngs Rubber 
Corp., Inc., New York, N. Y. | 

299.151. Duchess. Golf and tennis balls. 
Harrison Wholesale Co., Chicago, III. 

299,303. Representation of Mercury 
carrying a roller. Rollers. Rapid 
Roller Co., Chicago, Ill. 

299.310. Anchor Phone and the word: 
“Phone” superimposed upon an an- 

Anchor 


chor. Telephone bases. _ 
Sales Co., Los Angeles, Calif. - 
299,414. Sun-Air. Footwear. B. F. 


Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
299.415. Xtrulock. Footwear. Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
299,423. Sanisole. Footwear. Firestone 

Footwear Co., Hudson, Mass. 


299,431. “Kl Toro.” Prophylactic 
articles. Latex Laboratories, New 
York, N. Y. 

299,460. Certex. Prophylactic articles. 


Certex Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
299,465. Premek. Accelerator and latex 
stabilizer. Premier Mill Corp., Gen- 


eva, N. Y. 
299,500. Napoleons. Prophylactic 
articles. Killian Mfg. Co., Akron, O. 


299,501. Derbies. Prophylactic articles. 
Killian Mfg. Co., Akron, O. 

Representation of a length of 
Insulated wire and_ cable. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Streamline. Tires and tubes. 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

299.540. Ducky. Dolls. Ideal Novelty 
& Toy Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


2QG 507 


cable. 


QQ 595 


299,545 Aiken. Wearing apparel. 
Russeks Fifth Ave., Inc., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

299.548. Dobbs. Raincoats. Hat Corp. 
of America, S. Norwalk, Conn. 

99,553. Compacto. Fountain syringe. 
Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn 

299,558 Autocap, Saves Time and 
Tires. Valve caps. E. B. Moore, do- 
ing business as Emvir Mfg. Co., Chi- 


Carbon black. God- 
4 Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Belinde. Stationer’s goods. 
Oesterreichisch-A merika- 





2OQ 597 


“Semperit” 


nische Gummiwerke A. G., Vienna, 
\ustria 

299.707. Lone Rock. Mechanical goods. 
Wm. L. McLellan Co, Norwalk, 
Conn 

299,722. Jaco-T-Mats. Matting. O. W. 


Jackson & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


299,758. 
“I.” Tires, tubes, and repair materials. 
India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
299,762. Chervel. Raincoats, etc. 
Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass. 
299,775. Bonus. Heels and soles. Brad- 
stone Rubber Co., Woodbine, N. J. 
299,777. Representation of a shield bear- 
ing the word: “Goal.” Heels and 
soles. Bradstone Rubber Co., Wood- 
bine, N. J. 

299,778. March King. Heels and soles. 
Bradstone Rubber Co., Woodbine, 
N. J 


299,791. Representation of a winged 
foot and the word: “Goodyear.” 
Storage batteries. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


299,792. Okosheath. Insulated wire and 
cables. Okonite Co., Passaic, N 

299,793. Okolast. Insulated wire and 
cables. Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 

299,794. Okocord. Insulated wire and 
cables. Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 

299.876. Talking. Golf balls. Talking 
Golf Ball Co., Chicago, Il. 

299,907. Label bearing the words: 
“Davis Air-Giant.” Tires. Western 


Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





Calendars. and 


Souvenirs 


Greetings. 


The staff of InpIA RuBBER WorLD grate- 
fully acknowledges the following holiday 
souvenirs : 

A steel rule in a circular metal case was 
the very serviceable remembrance of The 
Akron Equipment Co., E. Exchange St., 
Akron, O. 

Pocket memorandum books containing 
information and maps of value were pro- 
vided by John Royle & Sons, Paterson, 
N. J.; and E. T. Trotter & Co., 594 John- 
son Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John C. Carew, of Lincoln Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Premier House, 150 Southampton 
Row, London, England, sent a useful tele- 
phone index pad. 

3eautiful cards bearing Christmas and 
New Year greetings were received from 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass.; The Cleveland Liner 
& Mig. Co., Cleveland, O.; H. W. Max- 
son, R. F. Snyder, and R. E. Powers, all 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron: H. 
Hentz & Co., New York Cotton Exchange 
Bldg., Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y.: 
Frederick J. Maywald, Carlstadt, N. J.; 
The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.; R. R. 
Olin Laboratories, Akron; John Robertson 
Co., Inc., 131 Water St., Brooklyn; Ibra- 


him I. Saad & Fils; Shiraishi Kogyo 
Kaisha, Ltd., Osaka, Japan: James H. 
Stedman, 5550 Cote St. Luc Rd., Mont- 


United 
Domestic 


real, Canada; Rubber Division, 
States Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.: and H. C. 
Young, “Monkchester,” Goldings Hill, 
Loughton, lssex, England. 

Artistic calendars were 
Fremont Tool & Die Co., 432 N. Wood 
St., Fremont, O.; General Electric Co.., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Heveatex Corp., Mel- 
rose, Mass.; National Rubber Machinery 
Co., Akron; The Oak Rubber Co.; 
Sociedad Anonima Fabrica Argentina de 
Alpargatas, Patricios 1053, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; The West Co., 1117 Shacka- 
maxon St., Philadelphia, Pa.; and C. K. 
Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


forwarded by 


Octagon containing the letter: 


India Rubber World 
OBITUARY 


Machinery Manufacturer 


LL health probably caused Allan R. 

Hardie, 42, to take his own life by shoot- 
ing, on January 18 at his home in Garden 
City, L. I., N. Y. He was secretary-treas- 
urer of John Robertson Co., Inc., machin- 
ery manufacturer, 133 Water St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Mr. Hardie leaves his widow 
and 2 sons. 


Former Rubber Man 


N DECEMBER 31 at his home in 
Akron, O., died Frank E. Holcomb 
from a heart ailment, following an attack 
of influenza. He was born in Bradford, 
Conn., January 3, 1867, and later attended 
Yale Business College, New Haven, Conn. 
He worked for the New Haven Carriage 
Co. and later became branch manager at 
New York, N. Y., for The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. Mr. Holcomb then joined the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. and remained with it 
21 years, the last 7 of which were spent as 
general manager of the plant in Akron. He 
also served as president and general man- 
ager of The Williams Foundry & Machine 
Co., Akron, from 1918 to 1924. During 
the last 2 years of his life he was retired 
from active business because of ill health. 
The deceased belonged to the Masons, 
Elks, Akron City, and Fairlawn Golf clubs. 
Surviving are his widow, a son, and a 
daughter. 


Raybestos Executive 


T HIS home in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
““* January 17, Howard C. Simpson, vice 
president of ‘'Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
died from a heart ailment from which he 
had suffered several years. He was born 
in Pittsburgh 63 years ago. Prior to join- 
ing Raybestos in 1915 he had been superin- 
tendent of production, Chalmers Motor Co., 
and production manager, Hupmobile Co. 

Mr. Simpson is survived by his wife; 3 
brothers, including Sumner Simpson, Ray- 
bestos president; and 2 sisters. 


Rubber Stores Owner 


LBERT S. HAYWARD, 46, owner of 
the Hayward Rubber Co. stores at 
Providence and Pawtucket, both in R. I, 
died suddenly in Boston, Mass., last month 
while on a business trip. He was born in 
Providence where he attended the public 
schools, and during the World War served 
in the United States Navy. He became 
head of the stores at the death of his father, 
Clarence, founder of the company. 
Surviving are his sister and 2 aunts. 


Rubber Broker 


RED L. MOSES, 62, 
rubber broker for 
salesman for Geo. A. Alden & Co., over 
30 years ago, died January 16 at the 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston. He was born 
in Freedom, N. H. 
He belonged to the Masons and the Vet- 
eran Assn. of the Lawrence Light Guard. 
Mr. Moses leaves a wife and a daughter. 
The funeral was from his home in Malden, 
burial was in Oak Grove Cemetery. 


3oston, Mass., 
many years and 
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ket Reviews 








RICES on the Rubber Exchange broke 

through 3¢ in the last month under 
disappointing statistics from producing and 
consuming centers. December consump- 
tion of 16,990 tons was about 1,000 tons 
under expectations; while imports showed 
no signs of slacking, thus adding another 
block of rubber to the already formidable 
stocks on hand in this country. 

Malay, Ceylon, and estate production in 
the Far East was reported unusually high; 
and though the year-end figures show a 
decline, the drop is small and promises no 
immediate relief. 

The United States figures show a decline 
of 20.2% in the year’s receipts from 
Malay, compared with a drop of 10% in 
consumption. 3ut total Malay exports 
were only 8% lower so that if our manu- 
facturers had not been so well supplied 
with rubber, the decline in consumption 
would have more than offset the drop in 
imports. 

What the automobile industry will con- 
tribute to business recovery is hard to say. 
R. G. Dun & Co. believes that sales for 
the -first haff of 1933 will parallel those of 
1932, but in the last half they will increase 
measurably. 

The Outside Market continued _ its 
apathetic course for most of the month, 
but on the decline in price that followed 
publication of the December consumption 
figure manufacturers bought rubber in 
greater quantities than for some time. Like 
in every other industry, rubber manufac- 
turers are waiting for the political stage to 
change. 

Week ended December 31, 1932. The 
last week of the old year in the rubber 
market was typical of many many others 
that preceded it; it did not rise out of its 
lethargy for even one feeble gesture. After 
turning the page of the unsatisfactory year 
that is now behind us, a little optimism is 
justified, however, and perhaps the old cry 
of “it can’t get much worse” will at last 
show results. Maybe the automobile men will 
lead the way; or maybe it will be the 
smaller manufacturers who have been able 
to adjust themselves quickly to every turn 
in price. 


CRUDE RUBBER 





RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


1. Malay shipments in December were 40,118 tons 
against 40,098 for November, and 35,741 in De- 
cember, 1931, 

2. Only 16,990 tons of crude rubber were consumed 
in December, compared with 21,910 long tons in 
November and 21,409 in December, 1931, 

3. December Ceylon shipments were 5,169 tons, 
compared with 4,450 tons in November and 6,891 
in December, 1931. 

4. Automobile output in the United States and 
Canada for the 11 months of 1932 to November 
30 was 1,323,964 units against 2,348,386 for the 
same period in 1931. January automobile pro- 
duction declined sharply from December as 
manufacturers completed dealers’ stocks of new 
models. 

5. Domestic stocks of crude rubber on December 31 
climbed again to 388,229 long tons, against 377,- 
$66 at the end of November and 322,825 on De- 
cember 31, 1931. 

6. Pneumatic casings shipped in November were 

4.9% under October and 40.7% under November, 

1931. Production was also lower; and inven- 

tories increased. 

Total Malayan exports in 1932 dropped only 8% 

from 1931. 

Far East production on large and small estates 

for December was 40,934 tons against 34,031 in 

November and 39,837 tons in December, 1931. 


eS 


RUBBER BULL POINTS 


Crude imports in December at 28,567 tons, while 

5.6% above those of November, were 45% less 

than in December, 1931, 

2. United States rubber imports from British 
Malaya dropped 20.2% during 1932. 

8. Ceylon exports during 1932 declined about 19%. 

4. Crude rubber afloat for the United States on 
December 31 totaled 38,360 long tons against 
40,879 on November 30, 1932, and 40,455 on 
December 31, 1931. 

5. Stocks at Singapore and Penang on December 

31 were 31,286 tons against 51,800 at the same 

time a year ago. 


~ 





The present week, cut into by the holiday 
on Monday and Saturday, was further 
handicapped by the fact that primary cen- 
ters were still closed on Tuesday in ob- 
servance of the Christmas holiday. In the 
very short week, nothing important hap- 
pened. Much evening up of accounts for 
the year-end was in evidence, but not much 
else. 

Price changes were negligible. 
tions were unchanged to 4+ points lower. 
The January contract was unchanged at 
3.18¢; March 3.25 against 3.26; May 3.33 
unchanged; July 3.40 against 3.41; and Oc- 
tober 3.53 against 3.56. 

Now come rumors that the British Gov- 
ernment would he sympathetic to construc- 
tive action in the Far East that would be 
beneficial to the rubber industry. Native 


Quota- 


production seems to be the 


stacle, and experts in the fi 


greatest ob- 
field are devoting 
considerable study to the problem. 

American opinion seems to be: ‘“Ma- 
terial improvement in conditions and prices 
is placed chiefly in the possibility of in- 
creased consumption through broader auto- 
mobile distribution during the coming year 
and of replacement demand for tires though 
it is the consensus of opinion that more 
depends on world economic conditions than 
on conditions within the commodity itself 
, .” according to the weekly letter from 
Lamborn & Hutchings, written by C. S. 
Moora. 

Chevrolet output was cut sharply last 
week, but other producers increased their 
production so that The New York Times’ 
index for December 24 stands at 69.9 
against 72.4 for the preceding week and 
39.8 for the corresponding week in 1931. 
lord is working on his improved &-cylinder 
model, and De Soto, Hudson-Essex, 
Rockne, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Packard, 
and Cadillac-La Salle are forging ahead, 
helping to offset the decrease of 10,000 
units in the Chevrolet schedule. 

3usiness in the Outside Market was 
even deader than the proverbial door nail. 
Added to the hand-to-mouth buying is the 
fact that many factories are closing down 
for inventory and stock taking. 

Prices did not change from last week. 
January was quoted at 3%4¢€ on ribbed 
smoked sheets; February-March 34% 
April-June 334 July-September 33%; 
and October-December 313. 

Week ended January 7. 1933. The market 
hardly got under way last week when it 
was time for week-end covering and even- 
ing up. In the 4 days of trading the mar- 
ket held up well in spite of several un- 
favorable factors in regard to the statistical 
position of rubber. The ‘irmness of prices 
was helped somewhat by the i 
the outside markets and talk of 


advance in 
inflation 
by Congress. 





Quotations advanced from 2 points 
in the short week—Mond is the New 
Year’s holiday, and on Saturday the Ex- 
ce a e =f poe ae ee f 
change Was ciosed ecalist tT the deatn ¢ 


Calvin Coolidge. 


The January position closed at 3.20¢ 





New York Outside Market-Spot 


- December. 1932 


6 27 28 29 30 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet. . . 3144 314 314 345 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe. 348 312 342 342 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 333 348 348 33% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe..... --. 24h 248 238 248 
No. 2 Brown Crepe..... 2% 2K 27% 24 
ee Oe 248 238 248 248 
No. 3 Amber ae 2% 2% 2% 233 
Wo. 4 Amber ........ 23 234 2% 2}A 
Rolled Brown ..56066.0- 2%, 2! 24% 2% 


* Holiday. 
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Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 
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gainst 3.40: a tober 3.59 
La be) 5 
Increased) production in both Malaya 
Cevl took the market unpleasantly 
R S shipments fron 
Mala t + ‘ > ¢ ice x 
s tig \ 
44,098 
= 74) 
( < ec « Vere 
5 l ‘ 4.450) Nove! « i 
f) Xt ber. 1931 
2 Qe tals tl 
r st 5 Y Las rpo 
ere expect e 1,758 tons for the 
veek gave s hest day on Ft 
i 1 s st 4 emphasize the 
I veme > 1€¢ r st 
1932. In Britain the stocks are gradually 
de while in the United States they 
re re 2 los ot 
sritish st s We t 20 es 
the €21 gv aol Vea l 
were al st ‘ 2 I 
As Robert L. Baird points out in_ the 


monthly letter H. Hentz & Co., this 





shift of stocks “might require European 
consumers to im] i us any seri- 
ous falling off in shipments from the pri- 
mary markets should occ coincident with 


an increased demand 
The automobile show in New 


opened 





trumpets and advertising. This year manu- 
lacturers seem t ive beat the gun. Cam- 
paigns of the important producers, espe- 
cially in the low-priced field, were begut 
ar) 17 Dereml r that +h arp 1] 
eariy n Wecember s that they are Well 
into their stt y and can probably 





meet any increase in demand due to the 

















show, wit pr te *s than ever 
us rack g and lling of prices 
occurred in the Outside Market. Since the 
larger manufacturers have from 12 to 15 
nk 5 5 rubber on hand, it can 
be seen that the hand-to- 
mouth buyers are making tments at 
present. 
The Jaru sition closed the week at 
3y6¢, compar ¢ the week before; 
February-Ma 3x5 against 37s; April- 





June 3 31%; July-September 35% 


against 33%; and October-December 33 
against i 

Week ended January 14. With private 
ber rubber consumption 
000 and 18,000 tons, the 


estimates Decen 
rang! 7 
market gradually eased off during the week 


When the official ngures 





between 


1 


revealed that onl 


16,990 tons were consumed, the market hit 
the low points for the week on Saturday, 
sending prices to the brink of the 3¢ level. 

Losses were from 20 to 23 points. The 
January contract sold at 3.00¢ at the close, 
compared with 3.20¢ the week before; 
March 3.08 against 3.28; May 3.16 against 
October 3.36 


3.44 


> 


3.36; July 3.22 against 3.45; 


December against 


against 3.59; and 
3.67. 

I} December consumption hgure was 
almost 5,000 tons less than the November 
fleure of 21,910 tons, and tar below the 
December, 1931, total of 21,409 tons. For 


the year 1932 consumption was 313,12 
tons, compared with 348,986 tons in 1931. 

Imports in December were 3.5% higher 
than the previous month, or 28,567 tons, 
but were 450 less than in December, 1931 
again to the 
against 


increased 
e total of 388,229 long tons, 
tons on November 30, and 
20.3% higher than stocks on December 31, 


stocks 


Domestic 


Was 


Against the 10% in the 
year’s consumption of rubber can be placed 
the drop in imports from the various pro- 

Imports from Malaya at 


decrease of 


ducing centers. 
272,066 tons for 1932 were 20.2% less than 
in 1931. Exports from Malaya to the 
United Kingdom, the second largest im- 
porter, declined about 8% for the year. 

But the smaller countries received in- 
creased quantities of rubber from this 
source; so total Malaya exports for 1932 
were 478,262 tons against 519,740 in 1931, 
a drop of about 8%. On this basis the de- 
cline is negligible; and before the rubber 
industry can see the clearing, these figures 
will have to be cut radically, or consump- 
same scale. 

Rubber Manufactur- 
show that November 


tion increased on the 

Figures from The 
ers’ Association, Inc., 
shipments of pneumatic casings were 1,711,- 
298 units, a drop of 4.9% from October 
and 40.7% below those in November, 1931. 
Production dropped 10.3% under October 
and 7.9% under November, 1931.  Inven- 
tories at the end of November were 7,454,- 
443 against 6,875,980 at the end of Octo- 
ber and 7,919,034 on November 30, 1931. 

The New York Automobile Show ter- 
minated its run on Saturday with all con- 
cerned expressing the usual optimism. Re- 
ports on actual sales are not yet available. 
Smaller shows will be held in all the prin- 
cipal cities shortly, and sales figures should 
reveal what can be expected from this in- 
dustry. 

Dun’s review on January 14 reads as 
follows about the automobile industry : 
“One of the brightest sections of the in- 
dustrial field is provided by autcemobile- 
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New York Outside 


larket—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


India Rubber World 


manufacturing centers, where schedules are 
continuing to expand. Virtually every 
motor company entered the market through 
the doors of the National Automobile 
Show at New York this week with com- 
plete lines of new automobiles at lower 
prices than ever before quoted.” 

The depressing consumption figures were 
reflected in the quotations in the Outside 
Market, which declined about %4¢ for the 
week. The low takings by manufacturers 
reveal the stagnation in the actuals mar- 
ket; and since most of the rubber is taken 
from stock, the quiet state of affairs is 
easily pictured. 

The nearby positions for ribbed smoked 
sheets were at 34%¢, compared with 375¢ 
the week before; March 3y¥6 against 31%; 
April-June 3% against 314; July-Septem- 


(Continued on page 58) 





New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 





Jan. 26, Dec. 27, Jan. 25, 
Plantations 1932 1932 1933 
Rubber latex...gal. 69 51 42 
Sheet 
Ribbed. smoked, spot 4% 314 3 
Jati-Mar. ....6 435 3 34 3is 
Apr.-June wee 45/4% 4 3% 
July-Sept. ...... 495/434 3% 


Crepe 























No. 1 thin latex. spot 434 47s 
Jan.-Mar. cis 4}3 435 
Apr.-June ..... 448 445 
July-Sept. ...... 5% Kee 

. 2 Amber, spot. 475 414 2 § 
Jan-Mar. secs 41 35 
Apr.-June 4144/4; 3¥5 
July-Sept. ..... 414/48 bess 

No. 3 Amber, spot. 4 /45 2% 

No. 1 Brown...... 45 248 

No. 2 Brown.... 418 2% 

Brown, rolled 3% 2% 

Paras 

"pri Le 53 6 534 
fine 9g "91g 9% 
i ver coarse r3 
priver coarse 47% 5 
ere T514 5 . 
[ashe os oo... *23% 91% “9 
Bolivian fine 61'% 6% 6 
Bolivian fine *91% "9% gf 
Boliviah .... 6% 63¢ 6%4 

Medeira fine ...... 6 6 534 

Pontianak 

Bandjermasin .... 5 5 17% 

Pressed MeCk 264. 8% 6% 614 

MUMONBE on beso 5 6% 6%4 

Caucho 

Upper hall j 21 

Upper ball *47% *43 *5 

Lower “| eee 72% 

Manicobas 

Manic 30% guar. T4% 72 72 

Ma thin 

rh eee re F4I4 424 

Guayule 

Duro, washed and 

LD eGareGuank 13 12 12 

UC | ane ear aaa 14 is 13 

Africans 

Rio Nefiet ....... 8 8 8 

Black Kassai g TY, 7i, 

Manihot cuttings... 4 3% 314 

Prime Niger flake. 15 15 15 

Gutta Percha 

Gutta Siak ..... 8% 6 6% 

Csi SOR ais.scas 17 12 1134 

Red Macassar .... 1.75 1.50 1.50 

Balata 

Block, Ciudad 
eT a 19 16 153% 

Manaos block ..... 19 16 153% 

Surinam sheets ... 40 25. 2434 
(err |. 27 26354 
*Washed_ and dried crepe. Shipments from 


Brazil. +Nominal. 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 





Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks® Exports 
9980. 2<cws ee ee ed 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
1931 132,462 125,001 35.7 19,257 6,971 
1932 

eee eee rarer es 8,753 8,440 30.2 18,712 475 
Gets pete ai aren 8,731 8,332 27.6 18,659 484 
March . piers pales wiemsiawiss/sievece 8,613 420 26.7 19,726 476 
GEL .:ccrssisnw yowies 950-00 5.555 5,561 21.4 21,525 370 
May .cccccccccccccccscccces . 5.024 6,070 20.8 18,889 188 
MME sx as vie wie <7 reece 5 ‘ 5,923 7,031 18.0 16,870 259 
July Re IO ee eT ee ae 5.417 5.131 18.2 16,333 240 
Atrgust ...ccscsccscccccccsece 3,264 4,382 19.6 14,629 147 
September ......+-eceesseceeee 5.308 5.239 23.3 14,059 265 
| Oi: [Lot SEE ae PAO eae rer pees 6,605 5,494 26.1 13.911 203 
November ......--cccccsessees 6,542 5,234 23.9 14,047 226 
PORORUIIED: occ ea skew sas © 5,626 3,968 23.4 15,202 203 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


ECEMBER statistics do not show wu 

so favorably as was expected, but in 
comparison with crude rubber figures, the 
reclaimers held their own. Consumption 
of crude declined about 22% and that of 
reclaim about 24%. The ratio, therefore, 
of reclaim used to crude was held at 23.4%, 
only slightly below the figure of 23.97% in 
November. 

January business is characterized as 
“Spotty.” Here and there a factory will be 
found that is working night and day to 
fill a rush order, only to subside to dull 
routine when it is filled. Mechanicals en- 
joyed a fair business as a whole; insulated 
wire was extremely dull since the winter 
usually brings a let-down in building 
operations; boots and shoes were quiet; 
tires and tubes were very dull despite the 
automobile show and the looked-for re- 
placement demand; automotive accessories 
were spotty, with operations at both ex- 
tremes among the various manufacturers. 

February prospects seem brighter than 
those in January. The constructive action 
between President Hoover and President- 
clect Roosevelt has helped to clear the 
doubtful international picture somewhat; 
and as the time draws near for the end of 
the lame-duck Congress, manufacturers are 
expressing the hope that business will im- 
prove. 

On January 9 the Rubber Reclaimers’ 
Association met at 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Clark Harrison was reelected 


president; William Welch, vice president: 
and Louis J. Plumb, secretary and 
treasurer. A round table discussion was 
held on the consideration of scrap specifica- 
tions, and a committee was appointed to 
review existing specifications. The com- 
mittee will cooperate with the National 
Waste Dealers’ Association if any im- 
portant changes are contemplated. The re- 
claimers all expressed gratification over 
the fact that there was no tendency to cut 
prices in the industry. 


New York Quotations 


January 26, 1933 


: , Spec. Cent 
High Tensile Grav. ger th 

Super-reclaim, black ....... 1.20 5 /5% 

HOU a ce iesieeacissieea chee 4¥%/5 

Auto Tire 

PEN e ras Suh owen ones 4.21 34/4 

Black selected tires......... 1.18 4 /4% 

WARK OEY 6. .0ke0cs = 1.35 5 /5% 

INVIEE (cos lcisisiattiecseeteeenes! iam 6 /6% 
Shoe 

[0 a errr 1.60 4%4/5 

NINN iia Bos dacs aces eeoeeies ce OO 51%4/5% 
Tube 

WD ais cre scslaco-e'eieiuinie ec os LO 6% 

BN Pn Ges Acs elem erele tors 1.10 44/4% 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy gravity 1.55 5 /5% 

Truck tire, light gravity... 1.40 54%4/5% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends .... ... 1.60 3 /3% 


Wr 
wi 


RUBBER SCRAP 


HE slight increase in business in De- 

cember was not maintained in Jan- 
vary. <Activity in all branches of the 
rubber industry dropped to much lower 
levels, and scrap rubber went along with 
the rest. Part of the decline was expected 
since many factories either shut down for 
a time or curtailed their activities for the 
vear-end inventories. The warmer weather 
in the last month affected the boot and 
shoe industry somewhat adversely; there- 
fore business was not up to the levels en- 
joyed in the last several months. 

Scrap collections were very low. Tew 
collectors are making the rounds, first be- 
cause of the limited demand tor scrap, 
and second because the low prices hardly 
produce enough revenue to make it worth 
a man’s while to pick up scrap. 

Prices, however, were unchanged for the 


month. They are too low now, and further 
cuts in many cases would reduce prices to 
the vanishing p int. The whole business 


structure seems to have been stalemated 
during January because of the political 
uncertainties. |The between 
President Hoover and 
Roosevelt may help restore the contidence 
lacking for a return to better business. 

Boots AND SuHoEs. For many months 
the boot and shoe section has been operat- 
ing at a higher rate than other divisions of 
the industry, but in January its activity 
slowed down considerably. The lack of 
rain and stormy weather affected the foot- 
wear manufacturers adversely. However 
the winter is not yet over, and after in- 
ventory readjustments manuiacturers may 
operate again at their former rate. 

TIRES AND TupseEs. The tire industry 
seems to have taken little part in the auto- 
mobile activity preparatory to the auto- 
mobile show. The winter is normally a 
dull season for tires, but if reports are true, 
replacement demand may soon lift this in- 
dustry out of the doldrums. 

MECHANICALS AND Harp Rupper. Both 
grades were dull and unchanged. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills 


conterence 
President-elect 


January 26, 193: 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black 100 Ib. $0.75/$0.90 
Colored ae 100 /b. 625 /.75 
Untrimmed arctics.....100 /b. 50 
Inner Tubes 
No. 1, floating Ih. .02%/.02% 
No. 2, compound Ib. -0134/.01% 
Red = nye Ib. .01%4/.01% 
Mixed tubes a Ib. 01% 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
OS ae ton 7.00/ 7.25 
Beadless ton 10.25/10.50 
Auto tire carcass .. ton 7.00/ 7.25 
Black auto peelings ... ton 16.00/16 
Solid 16.50 
Clean mixed truck ton 26.50/27.00 
Light gravity ton 28.00/29.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap .. 1b. 00%/.00% 
Hose, air brake ; ton 7 0 eho. 
Garden, rubber covered /b. 0034/.00% 


Steam and water, soft. Jb. 


No. 1 red Ib. 01%/.01% 
NG. 2 TO0 5 <5.s oreiels 01 watt 
White druggists’ sundries. Jb. .011%4/.01%4 

Mechanical Ib. 00% /.00% 


Hard Rubber 


No. 1 hard rubber er 0634/.06% 
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OR many years MICRONEX has 

been produced in greater tonnage 
than any other carbon black. This un- 
broken leadership is directly traceable 
first, to recognized uniform high qual- 
ity and second, to the contributions 
MICRONEX is constantly making in 
solving compounding problems and 


establishing new standards. 


BINNEY & SmuutH Co. 


Specialists in CARBON BLACKS, STEARIC ACID, IRON OXIDES, 
MINERAL RUBBER and other products for the RUBBER INDUSTRY 


41 East 42nd Street. New York 


The Magic Lamp — Your Protection for Over 50 Years 
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7 AXREHOUSE 
principal tire manufacturing centers 

are low, and no disposition is evident to re- 
plenish them. Under normal conditions 
these stocks would be built up in Decem- 
ber and January for delivery to automo- 
bile manufacturers for their spring output. 
At present tire production in the Akron 
section is about 25% of capacity. Under 
these circumstances the demand for com- 


COMPOUNDING 


stocks of tires in the 


pounding ingredients is relatively light 
and provides only to maintain stocks of 
moderate proportions. 

Accelerators and age resisters of popular 
brands are steadily in demand because they 
are virtually indispensable. Despite the 
general market dullness for the usual run 
of compounding ingredients prices were 
quoted firm. The only reductions noted 
were as follows. Litharge in casks was 


INGREDIENTS 


57 





reduced on December 10, 1932, from 534¢ 
to 54%4¢ a pound. On January 23, 1933, 
both heavy and light rubber solvents were 
quoted at 534¢ a gallon, a reduction of %4¢ 
per gallon and applied to tank cars, basis 
of Group 3 refineries. 

Amoras is the trade name of a class of 
aromatics recently developed for use in 
rubber clothing, sheetings, sundries, foot- 
wear, and specialties. 





New York Quotations 
January 26, 1933 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, pwd. .......- Ib. $0.023%4/$0.04 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... ton 23.50 /28.00 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated .......... ton 20.00 


Lithar e, com., pwd., casks./b. .0512 y 
icone. calcined, heavy. | Oy ae 
CHTUOMEAE cacccc s2cccccst@s O08G/ 06 
Accelerators, Organic 
Accelerator 49 ......+-.+--1B. 38 , 48 








Aldehyde ammonia .....-. 4 65 70 
MAK ccc ceecese ecccee 2 
Barak ...ccccccccers sieisteate Ib. 
DS A on. Ib. 
RENE. <i6.<:0 501010 bc aig taece eas 
RERNIRE. fic. sccrcinesiceciawweee ats 
Crylene Peseta ig W braininineisieinnets 
paste saisis weal wise <6 sees 
BON vetoes cua vcevalereolole is =teees 
Diesterex Ni ccccssas- . Ab. 
BRR ese ore vaswaiesion ee ib: 42 / <S2 
eer rer rr Tee A ise F283 
du Pont eee rrr er 4 
Ethylidine aniline rs 5s / 47% 
Formaldehyde aniline 2 371%4/ ~«.40 
FICONE occ ccc cceecccs Ib. 

WE csisea.e aecaaeeee 
Hexamethylenetetramine Cae ee aad 
Lead oleate, No. 999 Ib. 10 

Witco 1b. = 10 
Lithex «1b. 
Methylene dianiline | lb, 
Monex «lb. 
Novex : 
Plastone 1b. 

R& H 4 A 

50-D 4 
Safex i 
Super sulphur No. “a 3 
‘teavaee Se re Ib. 
Thiocarbanilid pada teen 0: 25 / a7 
UEER: osc s.0 348-50 * ‘seiavoi MDs 
THMERE 60:05: eases: Ib. 

| Sa esi Ib. 
Triphenyl guanidine ....... lb. 58 / .60 
Ct aera Ib. 
WANCRHEER seieccvns swe eee 

eee Scieeeeaee Ib. 
WATERS) ia ae anwwesnac's Bs is 
Acids 


Acetic 28% (bbls.)...100 /bs. 2.65 / 2.90 
glacial (carboys)....100 Ibs. 9.64 / 9.89 


Sulphuric, 66° ..... ...ton 15.50 
Age Resisters 
Age-Rite Gel .....cc.eeeee Ib. 
WOWDEL Seis senses sees sie Ib. 
MEE 7.5 nAtaeeae see eee Ib. 
MEE asa vicwieas scien at Ib 
PINREOE 6.5)50%:00.00 Scossieeew 1b 
RTE 5:06.35 on worse see eee 
IEEE, 55.95.4050 aro 644.40 Ib. 
Permalux Sis eS esselee eee 
ihe i cok ecuaseucsas ae 1b. 
co a Ace one 1b 
Antiscorch Materials 
AMEE ORs erat ciaeisis web e8e e Bd 


Antisun Materials 
Heliozone ....... 


Sunproof ..... Rican ewic ones 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark........ lb. =6.09 / IY 
bs ol 2 Sees Ib. 50 
A ee ier Ib. a0, 7° 235 
Genes "ec, white ........Jb. 1.40 


RI sss ct sesaseueet e Ib. 1.75 





Colors 
BLACK 
poe ae Pane Ib. $0.0514/$0.15 
Seals atuwaiars nce emia ness = ‘05%4/ ms 
“ ‘Lampbiack (commercial) . . 06 / 08 
ee ee ere lb. 80 3.50 
oo rere pede oe cele, «sda of coe 
NGAMETINE: 6.066% 0000s some 07 7 36 
BROWN 
WE cen slainoiss hb. ef aS 
Sienna, Italian, raw, pwd. «1b. 04%4/ .11 
GREEN 
Chrome, light ........ code asf 26% 
medium ....... iacwosecenee) came - anes 
BRNO ceclic oieis) ce vietie-o's one te: a 7 a 
Gen MONEE .icscceccsscckte <85 / 3:50 
NGEOE Sis nieka ne'eeceé ii 70 
ORANGE 
Cadmium sulphide eagienae 
Creme COMETS: 50.05. cccees 1b. =.40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
Orchid toners ........ wonctee 250° / 2:00 
PINK 
PERCU AMUSE. oc co siowieisa cea Jb. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
AEE COMEEE cs'esc cece ce cs Ib. 60 / 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 34b.  .46 
_Sulphur SE. cess sole <48 
aceite bi e/due Ntoieieiaveaniee 32 
2 Direesies asa lee a Ry bb. 18 
Iron Oxides 
Rub-er-red 08% 
Mapico 08%4/ .09 
_. toners 80 / 2.00 
WHIT 
7 eich iecerar ace sbeiev ate oe 04%4/ .05 
OS oe. . 04%/ 04% 
Cryptone 06 / .06% 
CB No. 06 / .06% 
Grasselli 04%4/ .05 
Titanium oxide, pure 17 / .18%4 
Titanox “B” 06 / .06% 
CLS eee ne ee 06 / .06% 
Zine Oxide 
Black label (lead free) ./b. .05% 
F. . Florence, green 
BE cies A wesc lb. .0954/ 09% 
eae lb. 0854/ .08% 
white seal (bbls.)..... lb. 10% 


Green label (lead free) ./h. .05% 
Green seal, Anaconda...../6. .0954/ .10% 
Horsehead (lead free) brand 


SPEICEEOD cccscins << r 053%4/ .06 

NN 4 as was eeelaves ‘ 7“ 05%/ .06 

ES re coceel®, .0536/ .06 

eer nee 05%/ .06 

WME ce akecanussas -lb, =§=.05%4/ 06 
Kadox, black label ...... lb. .0956/ .097 

CO oo eee lb. .08%/ .08 
.. i. ae eee re 1b. .07%/ 07% 
Lehigh (leaded) ........4b.  .0490/ .0515 


Red label (lead free) ../b. 0534 
Red seal, Anaconda ..../b. .08%%/ .09% 
Standard (leaded) a are 
Sterling (leaded) 
at ag (leaded) 
S. P. (bbls.) . ‘ 
White. seal, Anaconda é 
XX zinc sulphide (bbls.) . 1B. a3 





MEPICO cccisccccccece cc lbs Bt f 2 

Ochre, domestic 

Yellow toners ...... " 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers, Inert 

ORAS ae dr sear ares ton 


° 

° 

ae 
= 
x, 
nc 
° 


Barytes (f.0.b. St. Louis). 


.ton$2 3 U0 
Blane fixe, dry, precip... 


.ton 70.00 /75.00 


DOU  wcdincasecsecceamas t 42.50 45.00 
Kalite OO ae naateae ton , ics 
Ea ei clsiaye aa/alave metered 
Semen white, extra light. re 60.00 /80.00 
REWOD. io cinrc vais wtlaicicc care ton 45.00 /55.00 
Whiting 
Chalk, precipitated ..... Ib. .03%/ .04 
DO IS sc ok ton 3.50 5.00 
SUMMER fisécicesias atau ..ton 
WO oo cca Sees bdcaes ton 15.00 
Fillers for Pliability 
MD Pouce s states cei Ib. 
UMMM 9: 6:6. 6issaigaisigcetse-ed Ib. 02%, .06 
2 6 RN weegaas warmaaaeeene 
ENTE Oe calc cto Gchdecvaierere lb. 
NMERURRER wen crclrndieron ceaieed Ib. 02 / .OS 
Finishes 
a ae et lb. = .04 


Starch, corn, pwd 
Tale, dusting ... 
P9TER A oc diensonce ac -ton 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 


Aceelerater S52.) x cccccans Ib. 
PATI a6 6c4-W 5. 350.0.514-0 9 she 1b. 
EO 2 CEE en Rene eee ton 
Colloidal color pastes...... lb. 
SUDUUT  o csees vomecnnes - 
NE NE 6.00 tine swdanae 
Collway sulphur (dry basis). i 
Disinfectants ......-..ee0. 
Dispersed. Antox..... 2650. A 
Emulsified Heliozone....... lb. 
ened BA CAFy) ccc cccsecce lb 
Ee errr Ib 
ROO oa vaicss 8 caw kees Ib 
Mineral Rubber 
Genasco (fact’y) ...ccccce ton 40.00 /42.00 
Gilsonite (fact’y) ........ ton 37.34 /39.65 
Granulated BM. BR. ccceces ton 
Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 
Pars. Gaede 2 oi ccccedcus ton 23.00 /28.00 
CRUE OE cee cateneesgecns ton 23.00 /28.00 
Mold Lubricants 
SURE caccccc bcseweecwen Ib. 
Soapbark (cut) .....-.ee- Ib. -05 O¢ 
SOMmSOME 5... 0606200860008 ton 15.00 _ 
Oils 
Castor. THOM? 6.6 cc6s seas lb. .11%/ 11% 
Poppy seed oil ........0. al. 1.55 ; 


g 
distilled (bbls.)... 


Red oil, Ib. 6 
Protective Colloids 

Casein, domestic ..... er: 07 / 07% 
Reenforcers 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow black .../b 02% 
Arrow specification black.Jb.  .03 
Century (works, c. 1.) ../b. 
Certified, Cabot, c. 1., : 
f. o. b. works, bags...Jb. .0234 
c. 1, f. 0. b. works, 


Cs i anwanaees:s Ib. .04% 
oe ee a wots. . -B. 043% 
Dense dustless black... . 1b. 02% 
Disperso (works, c. 1.) lb 0272 
Dixie brand : lb. 02% 06 
Kosmos brand Ib. .023%4 06 
i ene Ib. OS ¢ .05 
Ordinary (compressed or 
uncompressed) .... Ib. 02% .07 
Clays 
Blue Ridge. dark .. ton 
eee hes aoe oe 
BO ences cc aki 
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Camere ....20. -<e.+:s0 te 
 ccecveebrsss en eeee ton 
Perfection ......... ton $8.00 $22.00 
ee, ee ton 7.50 
Suprex No. 1.. ....ton 8.00 
No. 2, dark ... ton 6.50 
Glue, high grade..........1b. 18 2 
Reodorant 
Amoras A .... 
ee aia se 
( 
| ee } 
MS: Koneyesueeendbens see tb. 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
ae. re oe lb. 434 
DE: icheheesstdasee seas lb. 06 / .08 
DE scnavcdsneescn seeds Ib. Or 12 
WD nics cesccccvceecses Ib. 7 4 
Softeners 
Burgundy pitch ........... Ib, 04 
En CEE eT = D .05 
Seka teane lb, =.07 
Hardwood pitch, c.l. ton 25.80 
Palm oil (Witco) ........ Ib. 1 
OS RR eee er ee ll 08% 
Petrolatum, light amber... 2 025 
Pine tar : : yee A 28 
PARRORED 6 c.0bs00000s 00000 Ib. 
Rosin oil, compounded ....gal. 40 
DEE: cpcduceesccus ones lb. 1 
TE ct0scevcdenssaaeuee lb. 
Wicd Fimk ..ccccscescns gal. 
Solvents 
Benzo] (90% drums) ....gal.  .25 
ee ere 
Carbon bisulphide (drums). .Jb. .05%/ 
tetrachloride .........0.. lb. .06%/ .09 
Oe gal. 
Dip-Sol ...... x oo. «hel 
Dryoene, No. 9 ...cccsee gal. 
PL, vsonvbuvesene gal. 
DE nchtnkicensneusen gal. 
Solvent naphtha 284...... gal. 
Stod-Sol .... eee F 
TS ear dl 
Turpentine, steam distilled.. gal. 44 45 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Laurex, ton lots ......... Ib. 
Se TE -swesdeecces sate 1b. 07 4 09 
flake . 5 iors ers .0614/ 08 
Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d...Jb. 28 / 32 


Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Rubber sulphur .......100/bs. 1.85 2.35 


Sulphur chloride, drums.../b. .06 
OS er re Ib. 
OO OR Sa Ib 


(See also Colors—Antimony) 


India Rubber World 


Imports by Customs Districts 


Rubber Latex 


November, 1932—— 


7——November, 1931—, 


rT re 
Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 


Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 

Massachusetts 474.025 $30,671 4.973.934 $167,365 4.265.123 $205,779 
BRIO: cs acscx sikmate 56,000 1,890 Sree 
New York 615,480 30,941 48,627,325 1,739,306 82,933,775 3,995,960 
Philadelphia 190,400 6,845 ees ore ee 
er eee ee 3,081,412 100,097 4,206,674 164,290 
PR! Ao Lacan eases 671,990 31,586 
TROND: 63.nnenaes 168,489 6,518 
Mobile e 865,061 27,876 799,680 36,226 
New Orleans 560,000 17,225 Sete ab Sass 
Lae GARE ssivin es cansace 4,798,895 147,897 7,539,549 318,789 
San Francisco 134,400 4,317 89,600 3,497 
TS rere sane pete 11,200 a rr Dee ee atk 
AOMIG 5606 88,242 9.173 eae oe eee s 47,218 3,063 
Colorado 1,456,000 50,160 308,000 17,159 

eo) a 1,177,747 $70,785 64,754,627 $2,263,469 101,030,098 $4,782,867 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber conten 





U. 8S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1932 








Planta Afri- Cen- 
tions Latex Paras cans trals 
ar tons 30,847 271 142 38 
PG chiveess® 30,041 361 144 ee 
DS ncicase ss 41,753 335 240 54 
es casa eee 36,390 516 111 a 
MN cicoeeane 32,030 82 81 31 
Eee 41,070 290 34 
DM Go casken en 30,822 212 44 
CS ee 33,939 260 20 
eres 29,311 95 101 2 
ES, Ga bah ees 34,652 689 122 10 > 
Nov 26,391 393 291 5 
Dec 27,543 484 540 a. 
Total, 12 mos., 
1932 .. tons 394,789 3,988 1,870 140 
Total, 12 mos., 
1931 ...toms 485,621 3,730 5,615 196 1 





Mani- 
coba 
and Totals 
Guay- Matto Ba- Miscel- 
ule Grosso 1932 1931 lata laneous Waste 
31,298 37,098 53 731 50 
30,546 36,645 98 689 _ 
42,382 40,338 65 754 8925 
.. 37,017 46,648 35 421 ae 
‘6 32,224 31,720 72 645 30 
41,394 45,776 17 415 
31,078 41,004 57 505 oe 
os oe 34,219 38,370 25 437 9 
eis «- 29,509 40,505 20 257 
eo a. S5a7S8 BI5395 77 $31 11 
27,080 43,733 96 30 
28,567 51,931 47 563 








400,787 cosee 662 5,978 125 


495,163 1,278 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 





CRUDE RUBBER 





ber 33¢ against 35¢; and October-Decem- 
ber 3!2 against 334. 

Week ended After declin- 
ing for 7 days in a row, rubber Exchange 
prices rallied Wednesday on a scarcity of 
offerings, but declined again at the week- 
end on disappointing cables and bearish 
production figures from the Far East. 
Business was more active during the week, 
in the market on the 


January 21. 


with manufacturers 
declines 

For the week prices dropped from 11 to 
15 points. The January position closed at 
2.87¢. compared with 3.00¢ the week be- 
fore; March 2.97 against 3.08; May 3.03 
3.09 against 3.22: Oc- 
and December 3.31 


against 3.16; July 
tober 3.21 against 3.36; 
against 3.44. 

December production on large and small 
estates in the Far East was 40,934 tons, 
compared with 34,031 in November and 
39,387 tons in December, 1931. With con- 
sumption at a low ebb, the continued high 
lend strength to re- 
governmental restric- 


figures 


production 
current 
tion. 


rumors of 


(Continued from page 54) 
i é 


Automobile production in the January 14 
week failed to show the normal seasonal 
gains, and The New York Times’ index 
dropped to 39.8 for that week, compared 
with 43.2 for the preceding week, and 46.9 
tor the corresponding week last year. In- 
dividual companies showed gains, and Ford 
seems to be pushing his 1933 plans, but on 
the whole the tendency is to limit pro- 
duction to the demand. 

As is usual when prices decline sharply, 
manufacturers in the past week appeared 
in the Outside Market and placed orders 
for present and future requirements. 
Orders came principally from the smaller 
companies who, buying from hand-to- 
mouth, are able to take advantage of the 
declines. 

The nearby positions on ribbed smoked 
sheets were quoted at 3¢, compared with 
31%¢ last week; March 3 1/16 against 3% : 
April-June 3% against 314; July-Sep- 
tember 375 against 334; and October-De- 
cember 31% against 3%. 

On Monday, January 23, the rubber 
market was a few points stronger than on 





Saturday. Nearby positions sold at 3.02¢; 
May 3.06; July 3.15; October 3.26; and 
l}ecember 3.34. 

Scattered business was placed in the 
Outside Market, and prices were un- 
changed from Saturday's close. 

Futures closed quiet on January 25, re- 
cording a decline of 3 to 7 points from yes- 
terday’s closing prices. Nearby rubber 
sold at 3.04¢; May 3.12; June 2.16; July 
3.21; October 3.31; December 3.41. Spot 
ribs sold for 3.03¢ nominal. 

Outside Market futures were: February- 
March 3g¢; April-June 3-5/32; July-Sep- 
tember 31%4¢. Ribbed smoked sheet was 
quoted 3 1/16¢ for spot. 





Balata in Waterproofing 

Tent cloth, jute, and various fabrics are 
waterproofed while stretched by dipping 
them into a solution of balata formed with 
carbon disulphide or trichlorethylene, in- 
cluding a filler such as zinc oxide, flour, 
or asbestos powder, for about 114 minutes, 
then draining the excess solution, and evap- 
orating the solvent. 
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FAk™ legislation put forward to in- 
crease basic commodity prices has 
proved a boomerang as it has been handled 
by the lame-duck Congress. The domestic 
allotment plan passed by the House was so 
altered by amendments that no one would 
claim responsibility for it. Butterfat, rice, 
and peanuts were added to the bill when it 
appeared on the floor of the House. 

A group of economic experts who studied 
the measure declared that in its present 
torm it would cost taxpayers probably 
$900,0090,000; it would demand a_ vast 
bureaucratic machine to operate and held 
no guarantee of reducing acreage. 

The truth of this last statement is veri- 
fied by the fact that in those areas of the 
South where planting has begun, an in- 
crease of from 5 to 10% in cotton acreage 
is indicated. 

But even a fcolproof plan for cutting 
output might not be beneficial. The reason 
was well expressed by Geo. H. McFadden 
& Bro. in one of its market letters. 

“Supposing that American cotton acre- 
age should be forcibly cut 50%. Then the 
price of American cotton would advance; 
the price of foreign growth cotton would 
also advance, but much less in proportion. 
Would not this be immediately reflected 
by a falling off of American cotton ex- 
ports, a corresponding falling off of con- 
sumption of American cotton abroad and a 
corresponding increase in the consumption 
ef foreign growth cotton abroad?” 

Cotton spinners are at a loss how to 
proceed under the threat of this bill, and 
until the situation is cleared up definitely 
the market will probably continue its un- 
stable fluctuations. 

Week ended December 31, 1932. In the 
short session hetween 2 long holidays the 
cotton market nevertheless scored advances 
of from 9 to 14 points. A holding move- 
ment in the South contributed to the firm- 
ness of the market. Farmers see visions 
of higher prices later on because of the ef- 
forts being made in Congress to pass legis- 
iation helpful to the cotton farmer. 

The January contract closed on Friday 
at 5.92¢ compared with 5.78¢ last Friday; 
March 6.00 against 5.91; May 6.13 against 
6.02; July 6.25 against 6.16; October 6.45 
against 6.32; and December 6.56 against 
6.45. 

American cotton used throughout the 
world in November amounted to about 
1,159,000 bales, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. In October the 
figure was 1,168,000 and in November, 1931, 
1,022,000. In the 4 months ended Novem- 
ber 30 takings were approximately 4,473,- 
000 bales, compared with 4,018,000 in the 
same period last season and 3,555,000, 2 
seasons ago. 

The Exchange Service accounted for the 
increase of 455,000 bales in the 4 months’ 
consumption in 4 ways: the large takings 
of raw cotton in August when prices rose 
sharply ; consumption of Red Cross cotton 
turned over by the Government; the low 
price of our cotton in comparison with 
foreign growths; and the stimulus given by 
the inflated Oriental currency. 


COTTON AND FABRICS 





COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1. The Farm Allotment Bill passed by the House 
with its uneconomic amendments has raised 
fears of increased production and expense and 
created much uncertainty in the cotton cloth 
industry. 

2. Consumption of cotton in December was 440,062 
bales, compared with 503,722 in November and 
415,401 in December, 1931. 

3. Shipments of cotton cloth in December were 
4.9% below production, and mill stocks in- 
creased 7.2%. Production also was lower. 

4. The cotton spinning industry operated at 87.2‘, 
capacity on a single-shift basis in December 
against 96.9% in November. 

5. Preliminary surveys indicate that farmers plan 
to increase cotton acreage instead of reduc- 
ing it. 


§. Japanese exports of cotton cloth increased almost 
50% in the first 5 months of this season, thus 
increasing competition to American and British 
manufacturers, 

7. Cotton cloth sales in the first half of January 


have not registered the usual seasonal i::crease, 
according to The New York Times’ index, 

8. The Indian crop is estimated at 4,800,000 bales 
against 4,168,000 last year. 


COTTON BULL POINTS 


1. For the 5 months of the 1932 season consump- 
tion of cotton was 2,340,284 bales against 2,- 
191,017 in the same period in 1931, 

2. Cotton in consuming establishments on Decem- 
ber 31 was 1,520,110 bales against 1,630,719 on 
December 31, 1931. Public storage cotton was 
also less, 

8. Exports in the first 5 months were 4,246,000 
bales against 4,037,000 in the first 5 months last 
season, 

4. Exports from India for the first 4 months were 
488,000 bales, against 628,000 in the same time 
last year and 988,000 in the same period 2 
years ago, 

5. Unfilled orders of cotton cloth increased 12.9% 
during December, and sales were 9.9% above 
production, 

6. According to the Cotton Exchange Service, 

‘‘American cotton constitutes 57.9% of the total 

forwardings of all cotton to English mills so 

far this season, against 46.4% a year ago, and 

47.5%, 2 years ago.”’ 

Year-end statistics reveal that 1932 scles of 

cotton cloth were 104.8% of production, stocks 

decrcased 26.14% to the lowest end of the year 
supply on record; and unfilled orders increased 

18%. 


-t 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended 


Cents per Pound 


1 as | - its 6.05 
Jan, 7 Lae 6.23 
Ue | errr Cone us 6.28 
WRC. Rae ain ae meine tals Besar 6.23 





In reference to the increase caused by 
the Red Cross of 500,000 bales of raw cot- 
ton for cotton go ds and clothing, the 
Exchange Service estimates that on 
50,000 bales additional were used becat 
of these operations. The reason is that 
goods received by the 
largely out of manufacturers’ stocks, a 
much of the value of the cotton g@ ods re- 
ceived for raw cotton represented la! 
costs, “and hence the weigh j 

the goods delivered by the | 
small in comparison with the weight of 
cotton delivered by the Red Cross in ¢ 
change. The result has been that most 
of the cotton delivered by the Red Cross 
in exchange for goods has not been im- 
mediately needed by the manufacturers 
receiving the cotton for use in making 
goods for the Red Cross.” 

Mills are beginning to curtail activity 
for their year-end inventory taking; so 
The New York Times’ index of cotton 
cloth production dropped to 93.1 for the 
Deceinber 24 week, against 97.2 for the 


Red Cross came 





of cotton 


t 
Xed Cross was 


6] 





preceding week, and 70.4 for the same 
week last year. 

At a meeting of southern governors at 
Memphis, Tenn., during the week, a plan 
for 50% curtailment of next year’s cotton 
crop was endorsed by a majority present, 
including the governors or their representa- 
Mississippi, South Carolina, 
\labama, and 


tives from 
Texas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma. 

Week ended January 7, 1933. 
ing the death of Calvin Cuvoli 
tically all of the commodity 
markets were closed on Saturday. 

Monday, being the New Year's holiday, 
made the second 4-day week in a row. But 
on at least one day the cotton 


Respect- 
€, pfac- 


1 stock 





market 





y lethargy. 
Wednesday 
were responsible for the week's advance of 


from 15 to 19 points. 


roused itself from the holi 
Gains of 18 to 25 points on 


At the close on Friday, January sold at 
6.11¢, compared with 5.92¢ the Friday 
beiore; March 6.16 agaiast 6.00; May 6.25 


against 6.13; July 6.40 against 6.23; Octo- 
ber 6.60 against 6.45; and December 6.74 
against 6.56. 

Wednesday's upturn resul 
buying by commission hou 
sionals, with very little he 


ed from active 









pressure, 
sympathy with developments in stocks and 
grains, and the Congressional debates that 
called for “reflation” of the currency. 
The Chairman of the House Agri 
Committee, Mr. Jones, presented 


to Congress for agricultural relief 








the week. It was discussed to some degree 






on the floor, and opinion is growing that it 
will have a hard time being passed. The 
greatest objection is to the fact that all 
the people will be taxed for the benetit of 














i few. Then the ad: e problems 
likely to arise present rriers t 
its adoption, 

I’xports so far this season were put at 
4,264,985 bales by the New York Cottor 
Exchange Service, compared with 4,144,882 
i vear ago. Indian exports r 
hand, were 488,000 bales in_ the rst 4 
months against 628,000 in the same period 
a year ago and 9&8,000, 2 vears ag 

Fertilizer tag sales were req 1 1¢ 
Service to |] bee 24 | s 
December th rs r Ss ¢ 
bulk of the sales, thoug e made 
the Carolinas; so it is believed they wer 
made for truck crops and tob rather 
than for cotton. Sines Imost a vear's 
supply of cotton is now on hand, growers 
are finding little aid from bankers this 
year in financing their crops 

Cotton cloth output did not show the 
seasonal decline usual in the last few vears: 
so The New York Times’ index of pro- 


December 
or the pre- 
1 


duction climbed to 93.9 for the 
31 week, compared with 93.1 
ceding week and 81.7 for t! 
ing week a vear ago. Mills evidently did 
not curtail activity for inventories to the 
extent expected. 
good in some sections, and reports indicate 
that several mills have had an increase in 


correspon 





Christmas business was 


1 


unfilled orders and some have 
booked through January and February. 


business 











WwW, 14. So mutilate 
+ ») 
vas t i \ tment Plan as it 
ass t ~ stea I ster 
tt : just the opposite. In 
Vi 
act M ‘ rospects yr sothe 
ssa ( din prices 
o ¢ | ( 1 
\\ ¢ > s 
t t 
is st s i 
sa irket tur \ 
A P o jts I e week 
| 1 e < 
» 7 
‘ 1 Vas 
4 | s s 
- s Ss 
‘ 4 Z s 06.43 
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et r ri | Zi 1 hie ate oO! 
the rm a ngress Was 


the principal factor cotton prices 
market lost 
filibuster in 
k that no im- 
pe passed. The 


1 the last wee 








next day » losses were regained on news 
} 


that the allotment plan might be confined 





to wheat only So it went, up one day, 





down the next, with the net result negli- 
gible. 

At the close, prices were from 2 to 6 
points lower than in the previous week. 


January sold at 6.10¢, compared with 6.12¢ 
the week previous; March 6.12 against 
6.18: May 6.25 against 6.31; July 6.37 
against 6.43; October 6.56 against 6.62; 
and December 6.70 against 6.75. 

Early planting is getting under way in 
the Mississippi Valley and Southern 
Texas. But with hopes of an improvement 
reports are that cotton 


increased in these areas 


in farm prices, 


acreage is being 





New York Quotations 


January 26. 1933 














Drills Cents 
Si ac sesen Qi, $0.07% 
10 
Ducks 
1) t 7 
7 ) 
MECHANICAL 
TENNIS 
Hollands 
GOLD SEAL 
$0-i } ) PEE LOSE ES RY 1 yd 14 
RED SEAL 
36-ir pisses eer. | 11 
eet enna 11% 
aay 17% 
Osnaburgs _ 
Raineoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bor 7 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
i7 z. € 2 irded 
a ? , 71 
é rare 2 
7 ea 5 p Ka 
SiiGiaous weleuva IL 17 
CHAFER 
4 07. 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
peele 5s sed Mamaia l 213 
12 oz. 60” 10/4 ply Karded 
peele ° ° A7 3 
91% oz. 60” 20/4 ply 
peele eer 23 
9% oz. 60” 10/2 
MBER, cin oa as si Ib, 18 
CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler ’ cotton /h, .23 
23/4/3 Ka ” cotton Ib. .24 
15 3 ’ cotton Ih. “an 
13 3 * cotton Ib 5 
7 2 ” cotton /b. .19 
23/5/3 ” cotton /b. 29% 
23/5/3 Sa eehs 3514 
23/5/3 Combed 2 old. 40% 





LENO BREAKER 
8% oz. and 10% oz. 60° Karded 


peele1 cone coer et eecesvene lb << 


India Rubber W orld 


Farmers apparently intend to plant 5 to 
i0‘7 more cotton in the Mississippi Valley. 
and from the Southwest come reports of 
less wheat being planted, and the possi- 
bility that this ground may be put to cotton. 

Cloth statistics for December reveal that 
sales were 109.9% and billings 95.1% of 
production; stocks increased 7.2%, and un- 
filled orders 12.9%. 

The Census Bureau reported that the 
cotton spinning industry operated at 87.2% 
of capacity in December, compared with 
6.6% in November and 79.3% in De- 
cember, 1931. 

Cloth buying has been restricted in Jan- 
uary because of the uncertainty over the 
course of commodity prices, and the Times’ 
index of cotton cloth production dropped to 
%3.0 for the January 14 week, against 96.8 
for the preceding week and 90.2 for the 
same week a year ago. The usual seasonal 
upturn in January sales has not material- 
ized thus jar. 
local market opened unchanged on 





1 
ry 25. Business was fairly active at 
the start with prices lower in response t 
the easier trading reports from Liverpool 
and selling in the South. These offerings 
by trade buying and shor 
The close was harely steady 


May sold at 


were absorbed 
covering. 
Weae 1 


3 (high) and » (low 


Cotton Fabric 
Ducks, Driits, and Osnarurcs. Con- 
ditions concerning the market for these 
eoods remained essentially unchanged com- 
pared with December. .\ fair demand was 
maintained. Occasional long-time contracts 
are being concluded. The market begins to 


evidence inherent stren and a gradu- 














increasing demand is expected cov- 

the period between now and _ spring. 

INCOAT Fasrics. The demand for 

abrics for spring garments has not yet 

hegun. Selection and preparation of styles 

cupvi the attent1 cturers 
previous to or i Lie 

SHI r] with 

f goods by manu- 





on 40-inch sheetings of 


the usual constructions declined fraction- 
ally from December quotations: while the 
prices for 36-inch advanced slightly. 


Tire Farsrics. The demand for tire fab- 
rics in January was practically as slow 
as for December because tire manufacturers 
vere not restocking their warehouses pre- 
ferring to await the outcome of the in- 
fluence of the automobile shows of new 
models rather than assume any risk of 
overstocking. 

Quotations were nominal and unchanged 
on all grades of tire fabrics: namely, 
carded Egyptian cords, combed Egyptian 
cords, and American carded peeler cords 





“Barco Swivel Joints.” Barco Mfg. 
Co., 1801-1815 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. This catalog, designated 253, pictures 
3arco swivel joints in all their various 
forms as applied for air and steam con- 
nections on platen presses, individual tire 
and tube vulcanizers, steam jacketed mix- 
ers, flap molds, etc. 
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U/C TRIMMING 


MACHINE 
MODEL C 


This machine may be fitted 
to trim successfully various 
types of circular moulded 
goods . . . One set of 
fittings is furnished with 
each mechine. Additional 
fittings moy be purchased 
separately. 










A new and improved machine for trimming 
the overflow on all types of moulded rubber 
heels, soles, taps, and miscellaneous moulded 


rubber goods cf similar construction. 


Oil is the standard means of lubrication. A 
water tank is shipped, only when specifically 


ordered, at an extra charge. 


When ordering a machine 
for ‘rimming other then 
regular half heels, soles, 
or taps, samples should 
accompany the order to 

determine fittings. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Auburn, Maine...... 108 Court Marlboro, Mass....11 Florence 
rockton, Mass...... 93 Centre Milwaukee, Wis. .922 No. Fourth 
Chieago, t11..500 South Franklin New Orleans, La. ..216 Chartres 
New York, N. Y..110 Fifth Ave. 


Haverhill, Mass...... 145 Essex Philadelphia, Pa..221 No. 13th 
Johnson City, N. Y...276 Main Rochester, N. Y...... 130 Mill 
tyne, Mae........ 306 B St. Louis, i. - ae Olive 


road 
San Francisco, Calif. ..... 859 Mission 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
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India Rubber World 


National Automobile Show 





HE Thirty-third An- 
nual National <Auto- 
mobile Show was held 
under the auspices of the 
National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, 


The Automobile Industry—1931 





value in every automotive 
application whereas formerly 
this work was limited to the 
development of tires and 
tubes. The success with 
25,814,103 which rubber functions in 
automobiles is indicated by 


2.472.359 


Ma ea Motor vehicle manufacturing business in U. S. a ‘ 
N. Y., January 7 to 14, Capital invested (net tangible assets).......... $1,637,907.454 the fact that good tires 
1933. Wages and salaries....... PoP eRw aes eS Su mies $397.207,034 properly cared for can be 

The exposition represents Number employed, direct and indirect......... 1.030.000 consistently depended upon 
an industry which, during cotichoats aide ah 3 pace digs oc aes a tl es J to give over 35,000 miles of 
aoe Motor vehicles i Senor acess cae enuacmanwins 35.058. 
the vear 1932. produc ed lotor vehicles in the world 35.058.000 wear. 

“i hit | . Proportion of world’s motor vehicles in U. S...... 74% Rubl ; : ‘ili 1 P 
motor ve oi S, Aree, American motor output (1931)— % of world’s... .. 81% ub _ parts samira am 
service equipment, and_ re- construction of the chassis, 

: . bber Tire Shipments . : as : 
placements of parts and tires ae Sa 1929 RD 1981 engine supports, etc., is proc- 
with a wholesale value of a Ee 9.967.597 7.455.443 essed to render effective serv- 
approximately —$1,309,500,- Balloon casings ........ 53,837,041 43,673,788 42,605,248 ice for the life of the car. 
000. The exhibitors’ list in- Solids and cushions .... 570,372 313,422 209,445 This period is said to aver- 


cluded a total of 36 makes Inner tubes .......... 
of complete cars, of which 
29 are passenger vehicle and 


75,297,737 54,940,293 50,021,469 


Total estimated tire shipments for 1932 is 41,150,000 


age over 7 vears. The use 
of rubber for insulating vi- 
brations was greatly en- 





7 truck models. About 300 

complete cars and chasses 

were on the 4 floors of the Exposition. A number of these 
chasses were mechanically operated, exhibiting actual work- 
ings of the essential parts while in motion. 

In addition to the complete cars there were several hun- 
dred accessory exhibits, also a number of novel features in- 
cluding historic displavs as well as the most modern auto- 
motive inventions. The 1933 line of cars of every type and 
model scores a distinct advance over those of 1932 in sales 
appeal by reason of the speed suggested by stream-lined 
added automatic driving control, and economy of 
These improvements and lower car prices were 


bodies, 
operation. 


inspired rather than hindered by the current economic de- 


pre ssion. 


The engineering value of rubb 


er in automobile construc- 
tion is now very generally accepted; so each year reveals 
extensions of its use by car manufacturers for the elimina- 
tion of vibrations or exclusion of wind and rain from the 
car bodv. Nearly all of the research work on rubber and 
its processing is directed toward improving its service 


Aut bile Industry, 1932.’’ National Auto- 


hanced from an engineering 
point of view by the devel- 
opment of methods for the permanent attachment of rub- 
ber to metal. Such combinations are specially valuable to 
intercept and dampen road shocks on the frame. 

One make of car is said to have nearly 250 points at 
Which rubber is utilized in the construction. In another 
make the weight of rubber used is stated to be 82 pounds. 
This amount doubtless includes the weight of tires and 
tubes. 

The importance of the automobile industry and its rela- 
tion to the tire section of the rubber industry is shown in 
the accompanying tabulation quoted from an_ official pub- 
lication.! The same authority states that the use of solid 
and cushion tire equipment on new motor trucks showed 
continued decrease in 1931. Estimates indicate that only 
3.1% of the truck production in that year had solid or 
cushion tires whereas in 1921 the percentage of commercial 
vehicles so equipped amounted to 29.8%. Solid tire use is 
now confined almost exclusively to a limited field of special- 
ized hauling including road construction, excavating, and 
transporting structural steel and other extremely heavy loads. 
mostly intra-city hauling. 





R. M. A. Dinner 

(Continued from page 33) 
been general manager for many years, continues in that ca- 
pacity. 

T. W. Miller, president, Faultless Rubber Co., was 
elected to the directorate to fill the unexpired term of E. H. 
Broadwell, resigned, formerly of the Fisk Rubber Co. The 
other directors follow: E. B. Germain, Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp.; A. B. Newhall; William O'Neil; E. S. 
Bover, American Hard Rubber Co.; Herbert E. Smith; W. 
S. Wolfe, Seiberling Rubber Co.; C. D. Garretson; J. A. 
Lambert. Acme Rubber Mfg. Co.; and the members of the 
Executive Committee. 


Dividends Declared 





Stock of 

Company Stock Rate Record 
Faultless Rubber Co. ..... Com. $0.5 Mar. 15 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. .. 6% Ist Pfd. ] Dec. 30 
Plymouth Rubber Co. .... Pfd. S| Poenae 
Stedman Rubber Flooring Co. Pfd. Dec. 27 








Low and High New York Spot Prices 


— ——January - ~ 
PLANTATIONS 1933" 1932 1931 
Phin latex crepe rae Sree .. 3%/3% 434/5% 814 /8% 
Smoked sheet, ribbed........... 243/3% 4144/4 7 7@/8%3 
PARAS 
pEeEr Re. Sees $42 aoc 6% DS 
* Figured to January 26, 1933. <All prices in cents per Ib. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


RUBBER CHEMIST OR ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, WITH 
years of practical experience here and abroad, is “oe for a new, perma- 
nent connection. Familiar with laboratory research development and factory 
control work. Experienced in the manufacture of tires, tubes, hose, druggists’ 
sundries, coated fabrics, tapes for various purposes, hot and cold plastics, 
and footwear. At present with large manufacturer of seamless goods, both, 
cement and latex. Very best references. Would go abroad. Address Box 
No. 168. care of INpIA RuBBER WorLp. 








MAN, TWENTY-EIGHT, 6 YEARS’ BROAD, PRACTICAL, AND 
technical experience in rubber industry with large companies. Knowledge 
compounding. Address Box No, 155, care of INpIA Ruprer Woervp. 








SUPERINTENDENT: EXPERIENCED IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
of cork and rubber, compounding and application. Desires position where 
the knowledge of same could be applied. Thorough practical experience in 
compounding and rubber working. Factory management. Home or abroad. 
Address Box No. 156, care of InprA RuBPER WorLD. 


YOUNG MAN, THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED WITH GOLF BALL 
manufacture, from mill room to finished product, desires position as production 
superintendent. Address Box No. 159, care of InpIA RuBBER WORLD. 








AGE 37, 


CHEMIST, B.SC., MARRIED, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in alkalis, heavy chemicals, organic accelerators and analyses, rubber and 
rubber reclaiming, etc. Desires permanent position in rubber or allied 


industry. Address Box No. 160, care of InprA RuspeR Wortp. 





CALENDER AND MILL ROOM FOREMAN, THOROUGH PRA( 
tical experience on mechanicals, tires and tubes. Efficient manager with 
executive ability. At present employed in responsible position with large 


rubber company. Desires new permanent connection. Best of reasons for 
seeking change. <A-1 references from past and present employers. Would 
go abroad. Address Box No. 161, care of Inpta RuBBER WorLD 





CHEMIST, B.SC., AGE 43. RU BBER 
testing, compounding, processing, and process control. 
formula work. Vill consider any reasonable offer. 
care of InpIA RuBBER Wor-p. 


FACTORY MANAGER AND DEVELOPMENT MAN, EXPERIENCED 
in both soft and hard rubber mechanicals, calenders, mills, and presses. 
Knowledge of compounding. Reputed excellent handler of men. Address 
Box No. 163, care of INDIA RUBBER WorLp 


DEVELOPMENT WORK, 


Organic analysis and 
Address B No 











PRODUCTION OR ENGINEERING SUPERVISOR E NE RG E TIC 





young man with B. S. degree and 12 years’ industrial engine eri- 
ence, methods development, plant layout, wage incentives, time st labor 
standards, rate setting, cost control, production planning, wishes pern = 
or consulting connection, supervisory, operating, or engineering. with repu- 


Address Box No. 164, 


FOREMAN OR 


table rubber company. care of InpIA RuBBER Wor.tp 





ASSISTAN T 


GENERAL SU at gape teen OF A 
rubberizing - ae with experience in all kinds of rubberizing Available 
at any time. ddress Box No. 167, 


care of 


INDIA ecm Wor! 














Druggist Sundries—Surgical Rubber Goods 
Elastic Bands—Tubing—Bladders 
Rubber Footwear—Rubber Roll Covering 
Hand Made and Molded Specialties 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY 


Main Street Andover, Mass., U. S. A. 











Molded Specialties. 
Washers, gaskets and bushings. 
Sponge. 


Martin Rubber Co.. Ine. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Walter L. 








Tepper, President 

















MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Genasco Hydrocarbon 


A hard, stable 
of an experienced and 
Aging tests have 
shipped to all parts 


under the exacting 


laboratory 


compound—produced 
up-to-date 


supervision 


uniform 
Stocks 


Genasco to be always of 
world in metal drums. 


proved 


of the 


quality 
carried at 


Maurer, N. J. and Madison, Ill. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York Chicago St. Louis 





INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 

















Morris Trimming Machines 
are used by the leading rubber manufacturers of 
the world. 


MORRIS 
CHICAGO, 


Tr. W. 
6312 W sittin 


ILL. 


Avenue, 














Rebuilt and New Rubber Mill Machinery of Every Type 


GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT — PROMPT SHIPMENT 
FACTORY OUTFITTERS FROM A BOLT TO A COMPLETE PLANT 
Engineering and Erecting Service 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Warehouses 


TRENTON, N. J. 
AKRON, OHIO 


COMPTON, CALIF. CABLE ADDRESS: 


MAIN OFFICE—TRENTON, 
ALBERTSON, TRENTON 


Great Britain Representative 
FRANCIS PAISLEY 
76 Maryon Road 
London, S. E. 7, England 


N. J. 


We Carry the Largest Stock in the World 





(Advertisements continued on page 


69) 
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Rims Approved by The Tire 
& Rim Association. Ine. 








,3 1 4 
0.1 7 1 

0.0 

r 

200 0.0 

09 0.0 

1 Beare — 124 0.0 

Drop Center Tractor Rims 

24x6.00 .. ee oa 162 0.0 
24x8.00 ....... ae *e 343 0.( 
28x8.00 eee ? be ae 3 0.¢ 
ON Se ee een ie 42 0.0 


Totals ......12,136,762 ... 6,004,252 





Tire Production Statistics 
Pneumatic Casinge—All Types 








ee a) 
In- Produc- Total 

ventory tian Shipments 

| ee 7,202,750 40,772,378 42,913,108 
1981 cctuac 6,219,776 38,992,220 40,048,552 

1932 
Jan. .....-- 6,820,617 2,769,988 2,602,469 
Feb 7,337,796 3,096,976 2,042,289 
Mar 7,902,258 2,936,872 2,363,232 
Apr 7,876,656 2,813,489 2,958,104 
_ ee 7,502,953 3,056,050 3,406,493 
PE cocees 3,999,260 4,514,663 8,051.932 
ee “x555% 4,962,285 2,893,463 1,923,276 
Aug, ...«« 53,322,179 2,471,361 2,123,890 
Sept 5 876, 878 2,030,976 2,465,828 
Oct. 5.5 2,054.913 1,439,309 
Nov 5,963 $54 1,842,836 1,369,038 
Solid and Cushion Tires 
ee =, 
In- ~ Produc- Total 

ventory tion Shipments 

75,871 204,340 250,635 

38,815 136,261 167,855 

37,327 8,522 9,488 

37,242 9.754 9°541 

36,811 8,796 9,205 

35,816 7,980 8,436 

35,179 8,026 8,405 

22,988 11,171 22,474 

25,218 9,656 7,104 

24,814 7.728 7.912 

Cogoe 6,755 7.868 

23,620 6,475 6.978 

22 613 5.635 5,810 


Inner Tubes—All Types 





December 


2 


e 
November 


October 





ember 





May 


in: Prekec- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
[on0 -awssne 7,999,477 41,936,029 43,952,139 
IOeay Beccas 6.337.570 38,666,376  40.017.175 
1932 
Jan 6.175.055 2,718,508 2,803,369 
Feb 7,007,567 3,056,988 2,182,405 
Mar 7,558,177 2,801,602 2,148,899 
Apr 7,552,674 2,579,768 2.708.186 
May 7,130,625 2,727,462 3,093,593 
June 4,139,358 4,222.816 7,215,371 
July 4,779,814 2,349,761 1,727,750 
Aug. ..... 4,901,884 2.198.560 2.002,347 
Sept 4,602,160 2,081,146 2.478,234 
oO 4,970,898 1,749,188 1.326.824 
VN 5 329.819 1 604,071 1,262,634 
Cotton and Rubber Con- 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
A Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1930 158.812.462 476.755,707 16,200.894,000 
1931 . 151,143,715 456,615,428 16,941,750,000 
1932 
Tar 12,156.282 36,850.17 1 370,00 
Feb 12,518,243 39, 472, 356 ay 071. B40. 000 
Mar 11,292,363 36,202,474 1 236 942, 000 
e 11.023 55% 35.416.482 y] ) 
May 12,044,956 37,681,119 a; 326, 738, ‘000 
Jime 17,480,486 57,358,548  1,627,920,000 
July 11,706,987  38.406,905 1,315,020,000 
An 10,115,830 32,984,219 1,478,694,000 
Sept 8.417.417 27,577,826 1,413.720.000 
Oct 8.344.974 27,118,700 1,354,710.000 
Nov 7,827,250 24,411,266 1,272,600,000 


Rut bber Manufacturers Association, Inc., figures 
representing 80% of the industry since January, 
1929, with the exception of gasoline consumption. 
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New York Outside Market—Low and High Spot Rubber Prices in Cents per Pound—1926-19 
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Thousands of Long 





IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 
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E, . 
1S. Consumptiot 





























Twelve 
Months 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
January 


August .. a 
September... 


October 


November .. 


December 





* Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 
Rickinson & Son’s figures. 


U.S; U.S. 
Con- Stocks 
sumption on Handt 
‘ons Tons 
466,475 105,138 
375,980 200,998 
348.986 322,825 


27,962 322,860 
30,012 322,117 
27,828 334,566 
25,953 343,098 
29,197 346,231 
39,116 345,702 
28,272 345,927 
22,372 357,342 
22,491 365,789 
21,018 373,823 
21,910 377,996 
16,990 388,229 


+ Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
$Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. S. A., 


United 
U. S. King- 
Stocks dom 
Afloatt Stockstt 
Tons Tons 
62,389 73,276 
56,035 118,297 
40,455 127,103 
42,234 125,276 
51,728 125,958 
44,190 124,975 
40,387 123,235 
50,453 116,015 
43,079 109,509 
37,894 106,085 
42,846 104,315 
46,188 103,091 
40,176 99,901 
40,879 96,223 
38,360 


United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 


Singapore World 
and Tro- 


Penang, duction 


Etc. 


: (Net 
Stockstt Exports)¢ 


Tons Tons 


36,768 863,410 
45,179 821,815 
55,458 797,441 


59,836 63,627 
56,684 59,871 


Thousands of Long Tons 


Esti- World 
mated$ Stockstt§ 


Tons 
228,572 
76,034 
495,724 


$07,962 
504,759 
510,838 
514,637 
509,261 
483,102 
474,218 
489,252 
496,659 
504,435 


508.297 


iW. H. 
U. K., Singapore and Penang. 
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CONSUMPTION of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States for 
December, 1932, totaled 16,990 tons, com- 
pared with 21,910 tons for November, 1932, 
a decrease of 22.5% according to The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc. Con- 
sumption for 1932 amounted to 313,121 tons 
as compared with 348,986 tons in 1931. 

December, 1932, crude rubber imports 
were 28,567 tons, 5.5% above November, 
1932, but 45.0% below December, 1931. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber on 
hand December 31 are estimated at 388,229 
tons, against November 30 stocks of 377,- 
996 tons. December stocks increased 2.7% 
as compared with November, 1932, and 
20.3% above December 31, 1931. 

There were 38,360 tons of crude rubber 
afloat for the United States ports on De- 
cember 31, compared with 40,879 tons afloat 
on November 30, 1932, and 40,455 tons 
afloat on December 31, 1931. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 


Te ns 
Weel - sii — 
Ended Londo1 Liverpool 
SR Re ee ee 37,741 .05¢ 
Jan. , ME eT re 37,410 711 
PAN Pes core aad de aight wa Caen 37,361 52,950 
TA ER acne alana ake 37,615 183 





Lead-Free Zine Oxide 


In the short period of 2 years lead-free 
zinc oxide has been adopted as standard 
material by leading manutacturers of rub- 
ber goods in the United States and is 
meeting with steadily increasing favor. To 
insure prompt deliveries warehouse stocks 
are being carried in practically all im- 
portant consuming centers by the St. Joe 


Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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New York Outside Market—Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets——1925-1932 
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London Stocks. November. 1932 


Stocks, November 30 
De- —_—— AH eS a 

Landed livered 3 2 1930 

LONDON T: Tons Tr s T Tne 


United States Statisties 


October, 1932 
A 
76,778 


54 


Pounds Value ; Plantation 
4 Other grades 


78,614,507 9450,922 
1.592.028 69,053 LIVERPOOL 

781,998 48,816 Plantation 7 56,23; "395746 
189,141 17,451 
78.768 Total tons, London and 
631,924 Liverpool 


3,846 S 5223 30, 116,550 
81,888,366 *Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 
*hicle, crude 
MANUPACTURED utiabl 
Tires iumber ) 2 Be $ Pee -d * . + = 
pe seer ap World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 
ther rubber manutactures.. eeen as 18: a ee He 
AEA ni / ‘ons—1932 
$150,001 Long Tons- 1 


British Malaya June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise Gia uate... da5eb 39,337 41,973 37,931 40,098 
RNBOKIE 2256.55 BOOOD 7,371 9,798 10,072 10,089 


RvuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
272 < 29 — “ 9 = 
ae 4 sa ier nS 5.37 31,966 Y 33 30,029 
aue ci eae <span meen 3,5 4717 5,12 2,945 *5,169 
India and Burma... 3 oe 
166 Sarawak ; 644 
British N. eee 3 *350 
PUR Re 3 K ‘ 406 
$101,368 Madura... : ee 
Bs r Sumatra E. Coast... 7,5 eh, »882 6,485 
Exports of Domestic Other N. E. Indies... 5.: 7°664 
: ; re ea French Indo-China.. 3 ,233 38 «1,621 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES Amazon Valley : 318 
Reclaimed 1,502,458 12 453, $18,230 Other America oie 
up and old itue- wears 60.759 3, 847 58,902 Guayule 
rized automobile cloth, A Africa 


Crude rubber 


13 





78 
Other rubberized pic MARONS. <ocus kaa ODs 59, 56.337 59,683 54,403 
‘ hospital sheeti 
Footwear 
2 


s00tS 


*Estimate. Compiled by Rubber Division, Washington, D. 


BORE aves es 
Canvas shoes ’ 
soles sla aires ‘ 9,098 8 e by 
 enemengi 97 1 1,015 World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 
Heels . ; ....d0z. pair 635 37,906 37 5,26 
Water bottles and fountain Long Tons—1932 
syringes . number 056 7.60 — / 
Gloves .... ..doz. pairs CoNSUMPTION Sept. 
Other druggists’ sundries... Ruined oRiates: << 22.565 
Balloons i lecas United Kingdom 6,901 
oys and balls . 
peer cape Net Imports 
Bands / ne Australia 
Frasers 3 2 5, Austria er 195 
Hard 00¢ Belgium 964 
Elect ee errr cr 28,646 +7 ‘ Canada .. 770 
Other ib Saeceneee as hekeR ee 6,028 S exp Seba 2 7 Czechoslovakia. 406 
‘ Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 


a 


ou 


NID bo 


625 


Noe 
Nin 


_ 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Russia 


Switzerland 
Others 


Minus United States 


Total foreign 
*Estimate to complete table 


$1,157,043 Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of 





Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 


-—-Netherlands East Indies— 
Sumatra Miscellaneous Total 
(8 Companies) (615 Companies) 


a 


ndia 
Br. N. Borneo Ceylon and Burma Malaya lava 


(26 Companies) (102Companies) (21 Companies) (338Companies) (60 Companies) (60 Companies) 


pa ~ — —_.— A a i aaa ee aS ~~ — A age eee a IS a 
Long Long Long Long Long Long Long 
Tons i Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons’ Index Tons Index 

4.409 115.9 791 106.3 4,712 116.9 212 7. 24,062 
785 95 793 6 3.894 96.6 “ Be 19,817 

91. 4,210 104.4 ~ : 20,483 
96 4.046 100. 20,637 
102. 4,364 108. 21,049 
99 4.263 105. 20,625 
105 4,173 103. 21,103 
102. :075 101. 19,949 
73; 36 108. 19,135 
98. see 104. 20.268 
95 5¢ 103. 20,361 


1932 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Tune 
July 
August 
Septembe 
October 
November 


Nhu 


PwWwOwW>S 


= SIN UST 


mbuwbumn & Uw 
WSARGS 
ANNNDA 

OO te Un ba DO 
WOOD EAUSONS 
OO 60 Un mee Ge fo fe be bo 
NHK NMwhrwwwe 


1 month 
1932 Pree re ee pies 12. eer 9 cove 136,293 re pads 46.481 
1931 * 307 VS 14,: ee ,10 save Aapseue ‘esa SLND estas 47,217 
Note. Index: figures. throughout are based on the monthly average for 1929 —100. 
The Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., London, England. 


Issued December 29, 1932, by Commercial Research Department, 








